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100 WILL WANT SOME NRW 


NATURE WORK 
TO KNOW ALL THE BIRDS 
PROF. WILLCOX’S 
COMMON LAND BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
‘I have used Willcox’s Land Birds of New E ngland with 
p pile who were just having their eyes and ears opened 
) the birds about them. Itis an ideal book for such be- 
ginners ~superior to anything else offered at same price.’ 
Vass. Normal Prine ipal. 
Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE 
OLIVER’S SCRIPT READER 


Thirty-eight lessons on Form and Elemente — Science. 
Presented in simple and intere sting language 
Fully illustrated. 30 cents, net. 


HOW 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NATURAL HISTORY READERS 


(1) Bees, Butterflies, and Other Insects. (2) Sea-Urchins, 
Star- Fishe 28, and ¢( ‘orals. (3) Quadrupeds of Every Land. 
(4) Sea-Shells and River Shells. (5) Birds of Many Coun- 
tries. (6) Fishes and Reptiles. 
This most popular presentation of the delights of Nat- 
ural History for the young, by Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY, 
contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each 35 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ALL GRADES 
POR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Net prices, 


Tweed’s Graded Reader, First Year.......... -bds, $ 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Second Year......... 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Third Year .... af 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, 12 parts, paper ...... each .05 
Miss West’s Class in Geography.......-...... ..bds.  .30 
Ruskin’s King of Golden River..... pe 20 
Dodge’s Stories from American History. .30 
FOR GRAMMAR G Mm IDES. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by W. T. Adams.... “ 30 
Arabian Nights for Schls. Ed. by Dr. Saml.Eliot. “ 30 
Wiggin’s Letters on Manners.. - _— ° 30 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our C ountry. tien “ 60 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers ....... ' 66 30 
Stories of the Civil War... eT Pe ts 30 
The Boston Tea-Party and other Ts Oe. ccc a3 30 
Emery’s Every-Day Business... .. maint 30 
Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations...............+5++ cloth, .74 
Vasco Da Gama, His Voyages and Adventures. ‘ 60 
Pizarro and His Conquests..............-+++++- .60 
Magellan, The First Voy age Round the World. “ 60 
Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures..... “ .60 
Drake, The Sea-King of Devon .... 60 
Rale igh, His Voyages and Adve ntures......... 60 
Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. -60 
Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777......... ‘ 40 
Drake’s Taking of Louisburg................... 40 
Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg.................+- 40 
Franklin’s Select Works................0e++e00« 40 
Franklin’s Autobiography. .. .........-.+-+++++ bds. -20 
Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley........... 40 
The Story of Patriots’ BOOT sc cbesicecssntands sdnees cloth. .50 
TDG WY NIEIEE “WBS scdken es cececscodnionp ects “* 1,00 


Any of the above books sent upon receipt of price. 


BOOK WITH THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 
TRY SOME OF THESE 


Every Teacher Should Own 
HORACE MANN’S LIFE AND WORKS 
In five crown 8vo volumes 
Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his wife, and Lec 
tures and Reports, Essays and Miscellaneous Papers, 

edited by his son. 

$2.50 per volume. Any volume sold se parately. 

Special price to teachers. 

NEW EDITION OF 
Horace Mann’s Thoughts ae a Young Man 
Price, postpaid 5 cents. 

Commissioner of Education Dr. HARRIS says in his 
recent lecture: “It was a crusade that Horace Mann 
preached in his twelve reports and in his hundreds of 
popular addresses.” 

his matter is all in the above volumes. 


THE GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK SUCCESS 
KING’S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
Five Beautifully Illustrated Volumes Ready. 

All wide-awake teachers should use them. 


(1) Home and School. 

(2) This Continent of Ours. 

(3) Visits to Maine, Washington, Manufactories, etc. 

(4) Visits to Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago, etc. 
{ iepe. 


(5) Visits to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
( Others in preparation.) 

By mail — Book Ist, 58c.; Book 2d, 83¢c.; Book 3d, 4th, 

and 5th, 64c. each. 


A MINE OF INFOR MATION FOR 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


By CHAS. F. KING, author of the Readers. 
METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
New and Revised Edition Based on Last Census. 
Price reduced to $1.35, postpaid. 


TEACHERS 


LEE & SHEPARD’S HISTORICAL HELP SERIES 
A PATHFINDER INIAMERICAN HISTORY 
Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. 


Prepared by Professors GORDY and TWITCHELL. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 


Outlines for the Study of U. S. History 
By the Library Method. By A. W. BACHELER. 50 cents. 


Topics for the Study of English History 
By the Laboratory Method. By MARy E. WILDER. 


Topics for the Study of Roman History 
By the Tnraty Method. By CAROLINE W. TRASK. 
ANALYSIS AND PARSING 
A classified collection of practical- working sentences 
that my be used with any grammar. 


M. R. ORNE. 30 cents. 


4c. 


40c. 








Send for catalogues and specimen pages and they will be sent free. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Supplementary Reading. 


UR Standard Literature Series supplies a choice collection of the 
works of standard authors adapted for use in schools, with introduc: 
tory and explanatory notes. They are either complete selections or conden- 


sations in the language of the authors, in semi-monthly issues from January 


I, 1896. Single numbers, 64 to 128 pages, 12% cents ; double numbers, 
160 to 224 pages, 20 cents. Neatly bound in stiff paper sides. 

This presentation of the works of standard authors will make it possible for a pupil to become 
acquainted with a large number of writers, with moderate expenditure of time and money. 


| 7. Scott’s Kenilworth (Double Number). 
8. Cooper's The Deerslayer (Double). 
| Scott’s Lady of the Lake (Double). 
4. Irving’s The Alhambra (Double). |10. Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson. 
5. Dickens’ Christmas Stories (Single). | 44. Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon 
6, Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and Other Poems | Poems (Single). 
(Single). ‘12. Lytton Bulwer’s Harold (Double). 
Etc., etc., etc. 


HE Golden Rod Books contain choice children’s literature, selected 
and adapted from a wide range of well-known writers, and graded to 
supplement First, Second, Third, or Fourth Readers with reading of an in- 
They are pictorially illustrated. The binding is sub- 
The price is low. These are the titles: 


1. Cooper’s The Spy (Single Number). 
2. Cooper’s The Pilot (Double Number). 
3- Scott’s Rob Roy (Single Number). 


and Other 


teresting character. 
stantial, and pleasing in style. 


20 cents. 
25 cents, 


12 cents. 
15 cents. 


III. Fairy Life . 


I. Rhymes and Fables. . . 
Ey. mauede ena Tales. . « 


II. Songs and Stories 


On these and the Standard Interature Series special discounts to schools and dealers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING ComPANYy, 
437-47 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 





An Entirely New Illustrated Edition of | 


Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


Adopted by the Ohio State Reading Circle. 








This new edition is a careful reprint of the original London edition 
of 1868, with the following additions: 


(1) Mr. Quick’s Pedagogical Autobiography, 
written for the ** Educational Review,’ and used 
here by permission. 

(2) The Chapter on Freebel, written by 
Quick for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

(3) Twenty-one Portraits. 

(4) Twelve Hllustrations. 


Cloth, 


Mr. 


Price in 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 


$1.00 a copy, postpaid ; 


(5) Translations of all the passages in French, 
German, Latin, and Greek, with which the book 


abounds. 

(6) Side - heads, giving the substance of the 
paragraph. 

(7) Additional Notes, always in brackets. 

(8) The Fullest Index that has ever been made. 


in Paper, 50 cents, postpard. 
SYRACUSE. N. 





Ready September 15th. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By Cuas. P. DUCROQUET, 


Francais par la Conversation ; Conversation des Enfants ; 


Author of Le 
‘rench Verbs, Regular and Irregular ; etc. 


It is divided into two parts: 


HE arrangement of this grammar is simple, clear, and concise. 
added for the 


(1) First Exercises ; (2) E lementary Grammar. A GENERAL VOCABULARY is 


convenience of the student. 


are ready and will be sent on application. 
12mo. Cloth. With Vocabulary. 


Retail price 90 cts. School price 72 cts. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St.), New York. 


Specimen pages 
259 pages. 





VERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 





No. 556. Fine. < GipctensRooK & COs \ 
, . ‘ Ee ERUCAMEUIBE, 


Order through the Stationers. 


Works, 


Camden, N. J. | 


No. 570, Medium. = 
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CESTERBROOK B CO's Coar se. 


No. 57], 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





26 Jobn 8t,, 
New York, 











Dixon factory is 


high-grade pencils are 
board have gritty and brittle 
Dixon's 
are standard throughout the country. 
Epucation and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


are not Dhixons. 
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busy making 


DIXON’S 4825e77= PENCILS. 


This is the season when school boards are asking bids for school supplies, and the 





wanted. 


right place five, and t« 
fifth of eight. 
the 


happiness. 


most 
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ARITHMETICAL ENIGMA. 


Write down a cipher, prefix fifty, to the 


The result 


important factor 


LAA,A.reeeyy YY YY YY YY YY YY 
If you are not familiar with them, mention N. E. 


pencils for all the schools where 
If the pencils supplied by your 
leads, it is needless to say they 
“American Graphite ” 


» the whole add one- 
will give you 


in human 


Pencils 





DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE. 


APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of moderri School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 





Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
Epucatiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE, 
A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 








FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





vane ~~ © sosern ciuorrs 


wn VERTICULAR PEN j 





These Pens have been ne 


careful study of required conditions. 





} — Verticalar and Vertigraph §=@issemswnen.) 


cially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 
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J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
_BOSTON _MASS. 
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MELEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


AND THEATRE LAMPS BEFOR 


S. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. a&c. 
AGENCIES: 


& CO. 


33-39 South (0"St.Prita. Pa. J31 Po 
VORK. 





MAGIC LANTERNS. PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 


189 La Salle St. Cricaco. tu. 

50 Bromfield St. Bostom,Mass. 126 Erie Co. Bank Bdg. Burraio NY. 
st St. Saw Francisco. Cat 
Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St. Arcamta, Ga. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING neil 3 Somerset St. Boston. 





Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 








EW ENGLA 





2 Somerset St.. Roston 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new ay subscription. 
D PUBLISH 
2 Somerset St.. 


A NEW BINDER 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
OF EpucaTIoNn in book form. 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents adJitional to cover cost of postage and 


We have at 


Musical, far smaiinns and yawn satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., 

WEST TROY, N.Y. 


Descriptionand prices on application 


Established 
1826. 





G CO., 
Roston, Mass. 


(Take notice to day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$100. GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the gre atest number of words from the 
letters in READERS? You are smart enough to make 
fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will 
receive a good rew: ard. Do not use any le tter more times 
than it appears in the word. No proper nouns. No 
foreign words. Use any dictionary that is standard 
Use plurals. Here isanexample of the wi ay to work it out: 
Readers, read, red, sad, ear, ears, dear,etc. These words 
count. The publishe r of WomAN’s WORLD AND JEN 
NESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the 
verson able tomake the largest listof words from the 
lette ‘rs in the word READERS; $10.00 for the second 
210.00 for the third; $10.00 for the fourth, and 
#10.00 for the fifth, and $5.00 each for the eight next 
largest lists. The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting at 
tention to our handsome ladies’ magazine, twenty-four 
pages, ninety-six long columns, finely illustr: ated, and all 
original matter, long and short stories by the best 
authors; price, $1.00 a year. It is necessary for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 24 cents and a list of tifteen 
words or more, is guaranteed an extra present by return 
mail (in addition to the magazine), of a large 192-page 
book, * The Other Man’s Wife,” by John Str: ange Winter, 
a remarkably fascinating story. Satisfaction guarantee d 
in every case or your money refunded. Lists should be 
sent at once, ced not later than October 20, so that the 
names of successful contestants may be in the Novembe r 
issue, published in October. Our publication has been 
established nine years. We refer you to any mercantile 
agency for our standing. Write now. Address J. H 
PLUMMER, Publisher, 95 Temple Court Building, Bb 
531, New York City. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 


largest; 








We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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cS) Manager. (se 
Journal of Edueat | eachers’ 2 
JOUPNAL OF KAUCATLON tS eacners 3 Somerset St., AS 
(Published Weekly) sre) BOSTON. As 
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The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been s' tance of first Class veo will do ait 
during the past year. The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 2, ) well to consult this Agency, as we aim to o 
coming year the JOURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It “<2 clive As 
will be in the highest sense a professional journal. an educational newspaper, and a s ee Sa patrons < 
teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and n°) I 
vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature “2) Prompt Attention, oo 
Study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to pre- is < 
pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, = Courteous Treatmen t, en 
and all school holidays. A monthly supplement of four pages, devoted to elementary ce) ‘ent ° 
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THE THRUSH. 





BY EVA MORRIS VAN FOSSAN. 


Evening lends a crimson flush 
Twilight to stay. 

Purple shadows in the hush 

Of holy stillness, softly brush 
The stain away. 

Violet and opal sheen 

Change, mist-like, o’er the deep ravine 
From pearl to gray. 

Hark! the air is palpitant 

With a vibrant heavenly chant 
To fading day ; 

The song of the sweet wood-thrush. 





HOW 1 BECAME A NATURALIST, 


BY ROBERT BLIGHT. 





My boyhood’s home was some ten miles away from 
a large town, where thousands spent their daily life 
among the hum and bustle of the wheels of machin- 
ery in the manufactories. IL well remember how I 
pitied them during several visits made to the town in 
my childhood, The din and whirl of the wheels and 
looms seemed to drive all sense out of my body, and 
| longed to get home to the clear skies and the quiet 
green fields and woods, where I could breathe and 
think. I wondered how any one could live and work 
in the midst of such noise, smoke, and dust, and sup- 
posed that it was because they were inclined to be- 
come machines like those around them. I imagine, 
therefore, that I had a natural love for country life 
and its scenes, sights, and pleasures. One Sunday 
afternoon in summer when I was about twelve years 
of age, I went fora stroll between dinner and the 
time for church. My walk led me along the river- 
side, where wild flowers grew in abundance, and I 
carelessly picked first one and then another, until I 
had a large handful. At the bottom of a bank was 
a group of blossoms with which I was not familiar, 
and so [ crept down to get a few, which were added 
to the “posy.” On ascending to the path I met a 
man in the unmistakable dress of a “mill hand,” 
and I noticed that he also carried a bunch of flowers 
in. his hand, and had a tin box slung over his shoulder 
As I passed he looked at my 
saying, “ Will you 
kindly tell me where I could get a flower like that,” 
pointing to those which I had last gathered. In reply, 
[ offered him mine, but said that they grew close by, 
and I would show him the place. A few steps led us 
to the spot, and on seeing the group he ran down the 
bank, took a long clasp-knife from his pocket, and 
dug up a plant by the roots. After carefully washing 
off the earth in the stream, he opened his tin box, and 
ina piece of newspaper wrapped up the plant with 
all its sprays laid out straight, and closing the box 
With a hearty word of 


by a piece of cord. 


flowers and then stopped me, 


ascended again to the path. 
thanks, he passed his fingers over my bunch, gently 
lifting the flowers one by one, and asked me if I 
knew their names. I replied by telling him the 
country names for all except my last “find,” of 
which he had just secured a specimen. 

It must be confessed that I thought it strange that 


& person such as he appeared to be should thus feel 


an interest in wild flowers, and treat them as tenderly 
as I had seen him do; and, therefore, iny curiosity 
took in all his features. To this day I can recall the 
quiet, gentle manner, the pale face, the bright and 
kindly eyes, and the thin, wiry frame. 

He sat down on the grass, and motioned me toa 
place by his side. Next he produced a pen-knife 
with a long, thin blade, and a pocket-magnifier, such 
as is sold in the streets for about a quarter of a dol- 
lar. Selecting a wild rose from my bouquet, he in- 
serted the point of the blade of the knife in the stem, 
just below the flower, and cut upwards through the 
urn-shaped part which forms the “hip,” or fruit. I 
think I see him cutting it now, and have since learned 
that this is the proper way to begin the dissection of 
a flower; for to cut downwards would be to mutilate 
every organ. 
his hand, my newly-found friend showed me the 


Laying the divided rose in the palm of 


sepals of the calyx, the petals of the corolla, the 
with their anthers, the pistils and the 
ovules, naming each part, and letting me see them 
with is lens. 
he noted for me points of similarity and points of 


stamens 
Taking other flowers from my bunch, 


difference, and told me that in scientific language all 
flowers have two names, one of which has much to 
do with likeness, and the other with unlikeness, a 
point well-illustrated by those in my hand, for I had 
gathered two kinds of wild roses. 

My teacher, for such he was to me, talked about 
roots and leaves, and the way plants lived, explain- 
ing that the great purpose of their life was to clothe 
the earth with others of their kind. 
differences among the fruits of the rose family — the 
small dry seeds of a potentilla which was growing 
among the the strawberry, the 
spongy blackberry, the “hips the the 
fleshy plums, the juicy apple, the “haws” of the 


He spoke of the 


grass, succulent 


OF 


roses, 
hawthorn, I had read many a fairy tale, many a 
true tale, but it had 
tale like this. 

Time flew on, and I suppose that we sat there fully 


Jefore 


seemed as if I never heard a 


an hour; but at last the church bell sounded. 
I left he told me that he was a weaver in the town, 
and was so fond of wild flowers that he often walked 
miles on Sundays to find new ones, which he took 
home to dry and preserve. The one | 
him, he said, was worth all his journey that day, and 
I also uttered my grati- 


had showed 


he thanked me once more. 
tude, but all too feebly I fear, for | knew not then 
the debt I had contracted. He went his way and I 
went mine. He knew not my name, and I knew not 
his. From that day to this we have never again met. 

From that first lesson I began to take an interest, 
not merely in the beauty of flowers, but in their 
structure and habits. An old cyclopedia in my 
father’s library supplied my first literature on the 
subject. It might be somewhat antiquated in its 
teachings, and cumbersome to use; but he is “a bad 


» | 


workman who quarrels with his tools.” I ground my 
knife-blade to be like my weaver friend’s, and saved 
up my pennies until I possessed a magnifier, <A 
“flora” followed; the pressing-boards for the speci- 
mens for the “herbarium” were the smooth tops of 
and the itself was 
My drying-paper came from old journals, 


old boxes; half-a-dozen 


press 
bricks. 
with a few sheets of brown paper from the store. 
From flowers to ferns was but a little step; from 
ferns to mosses another. The mushrooms and vari- 
ously-colored “toadstools,” and the “rust” on the 
brambles, led to fungi. Rambles in search of plants 
brought intimacy with birds, their nests, eggs, and 
habits. Caterpillars of marvelous beauty and strange 
form were found feeding on the vegetation, some 
being always restricted to particular plants. A de- 
sire to know something of the life-history of these 
led very soon to a collection of moths and butterflies. 


Snails were met with, hiding among the roots; and so 


land and fresh-water shells formed another “hobby.” 
In fact, it is difficult to state how one field of study 
led on to another, until the scope became too large, 
and had to be narrowed down to a few of those lines 
of investigation which are but an infinitesimal frae- 
The gen- 
eral principles, however, learnt in the enthusiastic 


tion of the working out of nature’s laws. 


collecting and arrangement of the treasures of boy- 
hood and youth were very valuable in the grave ques- 
tions which arose when the man looked at the natural 
objects around him. Lessons learnt, not only in one 
field of observation, but in many, about habits, locali- 
ties, and surroundings, helped me to understand more 
easily the new ceaching about the meaning of nature, 
which gives such marvelous life to what would other- 
wise be a collection of dead matter. 

I know now what a debt I owe to that unknown 
friend, who spent his daily life amid the buzz of the 
wheels in the murky town. To him is due physical 
recreation, gained in wandering miles over mountains, 
This has produced 
and the habit 
To him is due 


through woods, across plains. 
bodily vigor to sustain mental work; 
formed has become “second nature.” 
the greater part of the solid pleasure of my life, ex- 
perienced in collecting and arranging, and storing up 
specimens. ‘To him also is due the far higher benefit 
of the beginning of the logical training in analysis, 
in classification, in induction and deduction.” It may 
not have been connected with these learned terms, 
but the principles of them were there. To this may 
be added an ever-growing sense of order, law, and 
method, of beauty, and of adaptation. Nay, I trust 
it may be true that to him is due the initiating me 
into a habit of life which produces a gentleness born 
of close intercourse with nature; a quickness of sight 
and perception, which adds a double interest to life ; 
and, above all, that indescribable state of mind 
which 

‘¢ Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 





SOME SUGGESTIONS IN TEACHING 
MATHEMATICS. 


BY EDWIN 8S. CRAWLEY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I think it will generally be admitted that the study 
of mathematics possesses comparatively little interest 
for the majority of persons. This is shown by the 
attitude maintained toward it by school children, who 
more often than not find the subject difficult, and not 
of sufficient interest to repay the additional effort 
required to master it. It becomes more evident as 
the student advances beyond the lowest grades. The 
moment he reaches that point in his college career 
mathematics becomes an elective, with few 
We cannot 


where 
exceptions he bids good-bye to the study. 
point to any one thing as the reason for this; the rea- 
The most formidable, perhaps, are 
These exist 


sons are many. 
the inherent difficulties of the subject. 
always in greater or less degree. They may be re- 
moved to a considerable extent by the judicious 
teacher, and much can be said upon this side of the 
question. My object, however, is to emphasize an- 
other phase of it; and to show how, possibly, by 
endeavoring to make the subject more interesting to 
the student, he may be induced to consent willingly, 
or even gladly, to the effort necessary to overcome the 
difficulties. It too often happens that not only is the 
subject presented in a merely mechanical way, so that 
it is simply a memory exercise, but besides no at- 
tempt is made to show the student any of the numer- 
ous ways in which he can put what he is learning to a 
practical use. The result is that he feels no incentive 
to pursue the subject. He is told that this kind of 
gymnastics is good for his mental development ; but 
though he may be interested in the main in having a 
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well-developed mind, he does not take kindly to this 


is too much 


It 
through the set forms of motions prescribed in the 


way of acquiring it. like going 


gymnasium for one’s physical development. The zest 
of free exercise in the open air is wanting. There is 
no life about it. 


Two questions now present themselves ; first, is it 
worth while to attempt to make the study of mathe- 
? The 
only rational answer to the first question would seem 
It is certainly worth while 


matics attractive; secondly, can it be done 


to be an affirmative one, 
to make all study as attractive as possible. Some 
knowledge of at least arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try is essential to an intelligent comprehension of the 
everyday affairs of the world; and it 1s simple hu- 
manity to make the acquirement of this knowledge as 
attractive as possible. We may gain, indeed, much 
We may find that the subject is not 
so deficient in elements of liberalizing tendency as 


more than this. 


some have supposed; and that if these elements be 
more freely exploited, the subject may gain some de- 
gree of popularity with the student. 

Thus we are launched forth in search of an answer 
to our second question. In the first place, whatever is 
to be done must be done early. The formation of a 
distaste for mathematics takes place usually in the 
school;- and it is therefore in the school that the 
It is a mat- 
ter for congratulation that many schools realize the 


remedy can be most effectively applied. 


importance of this; and by appealing to one of the 
strongest of the in-born qualities of the human being, 
the love of power, of which independent thinking is 
only one manifestation, they have accomplished agreat 
deal. 
to the method of teaching geometry by which the 
student is led to apply the principles he learns in the 
text-book in ways of his own. 


It is perhaps needless for me to say that I refer 


These principles, in- 
stead of being so many dead facts, become living ser- 
vants of his will which he can apply in innumerable 
new and interesting ways. He is learning the rudi- 
ments of independent thinking and confidence in his 
own mental processes. 
every effort. 
The same method cannot be employed with such free- 


Such a result is surely worth 
It is the beginning of a real education. 


dom in teaching algebra, because it is more mechani- 
val in its methods than geometry. In facet, in algebra 
the reasoning process is obscured by the ease with 
which it is carried on in symbolic language, the very 
thing which makes it the powerful instrument it is. 

It has occurred to me, as doubtless to many others, 
that to introduce something of the history of geometry, 
or algebra, or whatever it may be, into our teaching 
of the subject would go far towards making it more 
attractive. I do not mean, of course, that the history 
of mathematics, or of any of its branches, should be 
made a part of the school curriculum ; or that a study 
of the historical development of any branch of mathe- 
matics should be substituted for the formal study of 
the branch itself; but merely that the teacher should 
take occasion, as opportunity offers, to bring in such 
historical facts connected with the subject as would 
probably be of interest to the class. It is difficult to 
give a person who has acquired a distaste for any 
study reasons that will reconcile him to its cheerful 
continuance. The aim should be to prevent him from 
acquiring the distaste ; and this can only be done by 
arousing his interest at the beginning, and holding it. 
Think what 
an attraction the deeds and thoughts of our predeces- 
Our 
them. The 
school boy or girl feels this interest as keenly as any 


Can this be done in the w ay proposed ? 


sors in other spheres of activity have for us. 
whole intellectual life springs from 
one. The history of mathematics, or, to put it in dif- 
ferent words, the story of how our present knowledge 
of geometry, our present magnificent algebraic system, 
came to be what they are as the result of the patient 
efforts of thoughtful men who advanced step by step 
from the smallest beginnings to glorious results, can- 
not help but prove interesting to any student. I 
venture to think that the idea too commonly prevails 
in our schools that geometry is the product solely of 
Euclid’s brain. In the interest of correct knowledge, 
to say nothing more, such an idea should not be al- 


lowed to have place. The estimation in which we 


hold a thing varies in proportion to the expenditure 
of toil and pains which it cost to produce. Let our 
school children know, then, how the brightest minds of 
the Greeks, that most intellectual of races, spent cen- 
turies of patient labor in deducing one geometric truth 
after another, gradually preparing the material which 
Euclid gathered up and systematized, adding here and 
there a touch of his own, where the links of the chain 
were not firmly welded. Tell them how it all origi- 
nated in Egypt, where the fields were carefully meas- 
ured, so that the landmarks, destroyed by the annual 
inundation of the Nile, could be restored and each 
Then tell how 


old Thales brought over into Greece an account of 


owner resume possession of his own. 


these things ; and how he and others at once began to 
study them and to learn new things, which the Egyp- 
tians seem never to have thought of doing. Soon 
Pythagoras discovered his proof of the theorem of the 
sides and hy pothenuse of a right-angled triangle, and, 
if the story of the hecatomb is to be believed, was 
extravagantly pleased. Then the three problems upon 
which the Greeks expended in vain so much energy 
must not be forgotten; the trisection of an angle, the 
duplication of the cube, and squaring the circle. 
This brings us to the question of incommensurable 
lines. The teacher must needs go carefully when this 
point is reached. The conception that two lines can 
exist which have no common measure, however small, 
is one which the young student cannot easily form. 
He is, of course, forced to admit the possibility when 
he sees, for example, that the diagonal of a square is 
equal to the side of the square multiplied by y35 
but even there he will probably shake his head doubt- 
fully. It may be some consolation to him to learn 
that even to great geniuses such an idea is far from 
being intuitive. Professor Cajou in his history of 
mathematics, page 69, says: “In the study of the 
right triangle there doubtless arose questions of puz.- 
zling subtlety. Thus, given a number egual to the 
side of an isosceles right triangle, to find the number 
which the hypothenuse is equal to. 
have been taken equal to 1, 2, 3, $, or to any other 
number, yet inevery instance all efforts to finda number 
exactly equal to the hypothenuse must have remained 
fruitless. 


The side may 


attacked 
again and again, until finally some rare genius, to 


The problem may have _ been 
whom it is granted during some happy moments to 
soar with eagle’s flight above the level of human 
thinking, grasped the happy thought that this problem 
cannot be solved. In some such manner probably 
arose the theory of irrational yuantities, which is 
attributed by Eudemus to the Pythagoreans. 
indeed a thought of extraordinary boldness to assume 


It was 


that straight lines could exist, differing from one an- 
other not only in length, — that is, in quantity, — but 
also in quality, which, though real, was absolutely 
invisible,” 

The same method, that of bringing into the study 
something of the life of the past, can be used with 
algebra. It will surely be of interest to all students to 
learn that in old times algebra had almost none of the 
symbolism which we use, but that the operations were 
carried on verbally. Diophantos, the greatest, indeed, 
I may say the only, Greek algebraist, had symbols for 
subtraction, equality, and the unknown quantity ; but 
he used his symbols as abbreviations of the words 
which they represented, rather than as the purely 
abstract signs that we understand our algebraic sym- 
bols to be. 
symbols for two unknowns. 


He never reached the point of introducing 
Addition indicated 
by juxtaposition, as we indicate multiplication. 


he 
Cen- 
turies later, after the renaissance, algebra began to 
take on its modern dress. The symbols representing 
the different operations were gradually introduced ; 
but varied considerably at different times and places. 
The introduction of exponents to represent powers 
and roots was one of the latest inventions. Some ac- 
count of how thesethings were done before the uni- 
versal adoption of our present symbolism cannot fail, 1 
think, to interest students; and at the same time it 
will show him what advantages he enjoys and will 
help him to appreciate them. 


[ cannot refrain from alluding here to a point 
which bears closely upon this subject, the fact that 


mathematics has made so many of its advances by the 
abandonment of limitations. Professor Kelland 
brings this out very clearly in his interesting intro- 
duction to Kelland and Tait’s “ Introduction to Quater- 
nions.” He takes as an illustration ordinary multipli- 
cation. The fundamental idea here is that to multiply 
a thing is to take it a given number of times; but 
what if we multiply by a fraction, say two-thirds. 
We cannot take a thing two-thirds of a time. The 
idea is absurd. It is not until we abandon the limita- 
tion strictly imposed by our original conception of 
multiplication that the operation becomes intelligible. 
When, therefore, the limitation has been removed, 
multiplication is not the same thing as at first con- 
ceived, although we retain the old name for the new 
and enlarged idea. I quote the following extract : 
“In our own country we have a tolerably early writer 
on arithmetic, Robert Record, who dedicated his work 
to King Edward the Sixth. 
exhibits his treatise in the form of a dialogue between 
master and scholar. The scholar battles long with 
this difficulty —that multiplying a thing should 
make it less. At first the master attempts to explain 
the anomaly by reference to proportion, thus: that 


The ingenious author 


the product by a fraction bears the same proportion 
to the thing multiplied that the multiplying fraction 
does to unity. The scholar is not satisfied ; and ac- 
cordingly the master goes on to say: ‘If I multiply 
by more than one, the thing is increased; if I take it 
but once it is not changed; and if I take it less than 
Then, 


seeing that a fraction is less than one, if I multiply 


onee, it cannot be so much as it was before. 


by a fraction, it follows that I do take it less than 
onee, ete.’ The scholar thereupon replies, ‘ Sir, I do 
thank you much for this reason; and I trust that I 


999 


do perceive the thing. The history of algebra 


abounds with examples of this process. The concep- 
tion of the pure negative quantity is of this nature; 
as well as the admission of such quantities together 
with surds and imaginaries as possible roots of quad- 
ratic equations. 
the extension of the meaning of the exponent to in- 
clude the interpretation of fractional and negative 
powers. 


Another very striking example is 


In conelusion, let me call attention briefly to the 
point wherein the history of mathematics differs from 
that of all other sciences. It is a history of continu- 
A thing once established in mathe- 
matics is true for all time. 


ous progress. 
It is from the very start 
a history of human achievement. The histories of 
other sciences abound in false hypotheses, which sub- 
sequent investigation has shown must be abandoned. 
The student of these cannot safely be told of past 
errors until he has advanced so far in the right path 
that there is no danger that he will lose his way. 
And, indeed, there would be little to gain in telling 
him. But the student of geometry or algebra can 
safely know how men first learned what he is now 
learning; and would thereby, I think, be greatly 
benefited. 








THE NEED OF MANUAL 


GIRLS. 


TRAINING FOR 


BY MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, 
State Agricultural College, 


[Abstract of paper read at the N. E. A.) 


Kansas. 


The measure of the growth of an individual is the 
benefit the world derives because that life exists. 
There are luxuries in education; but the necessities 
in all directions should come first. The evenly-bal- 


anced, all-around educated man or is most 


woman, 
useful to himself and to the community in which he 
lives. 

Manual training is teaching the hand to follow the 
dictates of the brain. It is development of both pow 
ers into a condition of greatest usefulness. Manual 
training develops a girl mentally and physically at 
the same time. Manual training for a girl may well 
be along the lines of her work in after life, although 
piano playing, wood carving, freehand drawing, all 
tend to accomplish the same result in making the 
hand follow the thought. If the training be along 


the line of cooking, sewing, and general household 
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work, there comes with it the knowledge of foods, 
their uses, and their preparation, which every woman 
needs, because the food of a family determines, to a 
great degree, the power of the individual members, 
mentally as well as physically. Manual training 
means most while the fingers are supple, the brain 
quick, and the growing body needing exercise. If 
girls are given help to develop dexterity of hand 
along with quickness of thought, if these can go 
together through their lives, the work of the days of 
womanhood will be more readily accomplished. Edu- 
cation for a girl means giving her the best preparation 
possible for her life work, that the fullest measure of 
happiness, in all directions, may be as her heritage. 





WELL INFORMED. 


BY H. &. A. 





Once upon a time, in the principal school of a promi- 
nent town in a leading New England state, a high 
school assistant was discussing ventilation with the 
chief of the grammar teachers. The grammar teacher 
(Miss G. T., for brevity) had complained of headache 
on rising in the morning. Miss Assistant had sug- 
gested as a measure of relief, or prevention, better 
ventilation in the sleeping room, and had urged the 
necessity of 1t with text and proof and illustration. 
Miss 4. T. 
within was as pure and as cold as that without, that 
her breath was sweet (she used zozodont), the room 
clean, and she always opened her window fifteen 


had resented this, insisting that the air 


minutes in the morning. 

Miss Assistant strove to show the existence of car- 
bonie acid in the expired air, its noxious character, 
and that temperature and purity were two different 
things, — that air was not pure simply because it was 
cold, — and as an extra 
likely to be conclusive, 
san be frozen.” 

Miss G. T. had heard of carbonic acid, but this lat- 
ter fact was new to her, and she asked, skeptically, 
“ How does it look ”’ ? 

“Tt is a snow-white solid,” said Miss Assistant, who 
had never seen it nor was likely to, but downing her 
opponent with the easy assurance born of familiarity 
with the text-book. 

“That must be it, then,” sighed Miss G. T., ac- 
knowledging defeat bravely, but regretfully, “the soft 
fuzz that is on the walls in the morning, — lke frost, 
and rubs off!” Then brightening with a new idea, 
‘¢Of course, I don’t breathe that! and if the carbonic 
acid freezes out, it must leave the air pure.” 


argument, and one she thought 
added, “Carbonic acid itself 





TEACHERS. 
SUPERINTENDENT F. E. PARLIN, NATICK, MASS. 


The first requisite of a good teacher is a kind, firm, 
Such a character wins 
It stimulates the 


BY 


refined, energetic character. 
confidence and commands respect. 
growth of the child’s noblest qualities and gives him 
a lifelong inspiration. The importance of having a 
strong noble character to preside over the school is 
not appreciated. It is asilent but potent moulding 
force, and what the child unconsciously imbibes from 
such a teacher is worth all the facts he 
With whom a child learns is quite as import- 
Such a teacher controls the 


more than 


learns. 
ant as what he learns. 
children by the forces within themselves, prepares 
them to become self-respecting, self-supporting, self- 
governing men and women. The government of a 
school is no less important than its instruction ; for 
manners, morals, and good citizenship are all involved. 
Weak, coarse, or vicious characters have no place in 
the teaching profession. 

The second requisite of a good teacher is natura/ 
adaptation to the profession. Without this all other 
qualifications are inadequate and real success impossi 
ble. Nature’s veto Daily observation fur- 
nishes ample proof of the folly of attempting to 
practice a profession for which one has no natural 
fitness. Educational qualifications are very important, 


but natural qualifications are absolutely indispensable. 


stands. 


Often the whole distance between failure and success 
is bridged by tact alone. 

The whole difference between a natural and mechan- 
ical teacher, between a good school and a poor one, 
often consists of a thousand little things which would 
seem to an inexperienced observer too trivial and in- 
significant to be noticed. Not infrequently the way 
a thing is done is of more importance than the thing 
itself. 

The third requisite of a good teacher is a good, 
broad, general education. The Opinion that one can 
properly teach all he knows, and that almost anyone 
can teach small children, is a thing of the past among 
thoughtful people. One needs to know many subjects 
in order to teach one, and much of one in order to 
teach a little of 
wise to drink from a pool containing barely enough 


it well. It is neither pleasant nor 
water to satisfy one’s thirst; for it is shallow, stagnant, 
insipid, and full of foreign matter — characteristics 
of the instruction of those who attempt to teach all 
they know. Every teacher should have an intelligent 
view of the whole course of study, should be able to 
discriminate between the essential and non-essential 
parts of his own work, and be able to so teach as to 
render school attractive and inspire his pupils with a 
deep and lasting love of knowledge. 

The fourth requisite of a good teacher is professional 
training. A good general education is not enough, 
Teaching is a profession and demands special train- 
ing. At atime when we demand special skill in the 
trainers of our dogs and horses, when years are re- 
quired to fit one to care for the child’s teeth, it seems 
strange that without 
should be intrusted with the training of the child’s 
— School Report. 


one professional preparation 


mind. 


THE APPLE TREE. 


{For Recitation.] 





Some praise the oak with its branches of iron, 
That weathers the storms of a century through, 

And still seems as fresh as when, only a sapling, 
It stood in spring garments all verdant and new. 


And some praise the laurel, whose green boughs o’ershadow 
The foreheads of poets and nobles and braves ; 

And some the chaste willow, so gracefully drooping, 
That sweeps in sad beauty o’er tear-hallowed graves. 


And some the green cedar of Lebanon honor, 
So noble a tree and so worthy of fame, 

Which the wisest of monarchs in Israel once hallowed 
A temple to build to Jehovah’s great name. 


But let me to a tree of more humble pretensions, 
Though none the less useful, give honor in verse; 
The tree of the household, the pride of the orchard,— 
The apple tree’s praises I fain would rehearse. 

The sweet blooming apple tree, motherly apple tree ; 
What a rich burden in autumn it bears! 

Not like the pine or the ash or the cedar, 
Lifting their fruitless tops up toward the stars, 


But spreading so widely its well-laden branches, 
With fruit for man’s using, all humbly it stands, 
And asks but for hearts that are filled with thanksgiving 
For the gifts it brings forth from heaven’s bountiful hands. 


Come, join with me then in the apple tree’s praises, 
So worthy, and yet how neglected in song! 

While the rose, charming only by perishing beauty, 
Is sung by all poets, extolled by each tongue. 


Yet the apple tree’s bloom is as lovely in spring-time, 
And sweet as the rose that the poets extol ; 
While the rose-bush, in view of the fruit-laden orchard, 
In autumn stands lone and neglected by all. 
—D. H. Howard. 








THE BIBLE: A TEXT-BOOK IN COLLEGE. 


BY W. W. DAVIS, A. M. 


Most of our colleges were founded by religious 
men: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Gettys- 
Many of the presidents were men of piety and 
learning: Dwight of Yale, Edwards of 
Hiteheock of Amherst, Mark Hopkins of Williams. 


burg. 
Princeton, 


Many of the professors, too, taught in the fear of the’ 

Lord: Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian, Guyot of 

Princeton, Asa Gray of Harvard, Olmstead of Yale. 
The course of study was arranged on a compre- 


hensive plan: Latin and Greek, mathematies, the 
sciences, art, literature, mental and moral philosophy, 
everything to inform and discipline the mind. 


The Bible had 
A showy 


But there was one great oversight. 


no place in this elaborate programme. 


superstructure, but no firm foundation. The play of 
Hamlet, with Hamlet left It was thought, 
doubtless, by these good men that the Bible morning 


out. 


and evening in the chapel exercises would throw a 
divine flavor over the proceedings of the institution. 

Why not let the Bible have a place as a text-book 
with other studies ? Why not the books of Moses and 


of Samuel as well as the histories of Livy and 


Thucydides ? Why not the epistles of Paul as well as 
the dialogues of Plato’ Why not the epic of Job as 
well as the tragedies of Sophocles, the psalms of 


David as well as the hymns of Pindar, the prophecies 
of Isaiah as well as the Philippies of Demosthenes, 
the pastoral of Ruth as well as the idyls of Theocritus ? 

For all purposes of the poet and orator, the his- 
torian and critic, the writer and metaphysician, the 
Bible is a perfect thesaurus of the amplest and noblest 
material for mental and moral discipline.— Pennsyl- 


vania School Journal. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


LOUNGING in the seat is physically and morally 
ruinous. 

Ir is out of place and out of character for a pupil 
to raise his hand and shake it vigorously to attract 
attention. 


GRAMMAR does not help to culture or to apprecia- 
tion of literature. Its study is good discipline, and 
is an essential background for scholarship. 

Square root should certainly be taught in the upper 
grammar grade to all pupils who have done good 
work in arithmetic, but the child who has stumbled 
along through percentage should be excused from 
“extracting ” the roots. 


5 
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EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION. 
Write the following extract, with careful attention 
to the punctuation and arrangement : — 


As bess ran she was suddenly stopped at the gate by the sight 
of a carriage which had just driven up and out of which now 
stepped aunt maria and aunt maria’s husband uncle daniel these 
were the very grimmest and grandest of all the relations for 
one awful inoment bess stood stunned then her anxiety for tom 
overcame every other consideration and before aunt maria could 
say how do you do elizabeth she caught her uncle by his august 
coat-tail and in a piteous voice besought him to come and pull 
on a rope elizabeth said uncle daniel who was a very slow man 
why should I pull on a rope my dear oh come quick hurry 
faster toms down in the well cried bess tom down in the well 
how did he get down there he went down for the teapot and we 
can’t pull him up again and hes cramped with cold oh do hurry 
uncle daniel leisurely looked down at tom then he slowly took 
off his coat and as slowly carried it into the house stopped to 
give anorder to his coachman came with measured tread to the 
three frightened children then took hold of the rope gave a long 
strong calm pull and in an instant tom dripping with coolness 


arose from the well. 


wien 
FOR THE STUDY OF “MACBETH.”’— (EL) 
BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE fT. CAMP. 
IT, On the Play. 


21. What is the most important utterance of I., 4? Reasons. 
22. Is Macbeth’s crime augmented by the character of Dun- 
can, as set forth in T., 4? Is his sin at all palliated thereby ? 
23. What points of similarity in the two Thanes of Cawdor 
and in their careers ? 
24. What passage, I., 
Are there other such in the dramatis persone ? 


4, shows Macbeth as the congummate 
courtier ? 
What as to the state of Duncan’s court is thus indicated ? 
25. What subtle and beautiful figure of speech in I., 4? 
Explain. 
26. What passage in I., 5 shows particularly the character of 
Lady Macbeth’s intellect ? Is this essentially feminine ? 


27. What is the significance of ‘‘ perfectest report” ? 
28. What is portrayed of the character of Macbeth and his 
wife in the latter’s soliloquy after reading the letter? Is she 


perforce the more unscrupulous ? Is she unmindful of sinning 
and its consequences ? 

29. Is there a hidden significance in Lady Macbeth’s exclama- 
tion at news of Duncan’s approach ? 

30. What is implied as to Lady Macbeth’s nature in each of 
her invocations, [., 5 ? 

ol. What of the whole 
of my lord and lady ? 


drama is to be found inthe greetings 
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32. What is the location of Inverness ? Is its climate par- 
ticularly pleasing ? Who have made it world-famous ? 

33. Had Shakespeare a motive in keeping Macbeth out of 
PSD 

34. What is critical point in I., 7? 

35. Compare and contrast the ‘“‘ To be or not to be” soliloquy 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” with Macbeth’s, I., 7. 

36. What would Macbeth’s if’s annihilate ? 

37. Is there any sophistry in Macbeth’s soliloquy ? What 
saving consideration is altogether wanting in it? 

38. What are Lady Macbeth’s three weapons against her 
husband’s hesitancy ? Why does each accomplish its purpose ? 
Could the triple alliance have been reduced ? at ie 

39. How much is implied in the ‘* If we should fail” ? 

40. Of what is the last verse of Act I. an echo, both in sound 
and sense ? 

ENGLISH WORDS FROM THE LATIN. 


BY PROFESSOR HIRAM H. BICE. 


There is no more attractive work to a boy or girl 
who has studied Latin for two or three years than an 
occasional exercise upon the relation of Latin words 
to their English derivatives, and upon the changes 
which occur in their suffixes. Such an exercise is not 
only practical in adding to the pupil’s knowledge of 
English words and their developed meanings, but 
materially helpful in binding together the Latin 
terms with their meanings, and in keeping them in 
the memory. Every good teacher will, of course, 
comment daily upon the English derivatives from 
words which occur in the lesson; but such mention 
will not have the value of a special exercise, in which 
these stray ravelings of thought are gathered up and 
bound into one whole. This may be conveniently 
done by selecting some Latin root, giving the list of 
common Latin words in which it is found and which 
the pupil has had in his reading, noticing the suftixes, 
and then considering the form of a number of the 
more familiar English derivatives, and tracing the 
suffixes as they there appear. 

We may choose as an example the reot “cap,” take 
or seize, which is one of the first that pupils meet. 
It is found in such words as capio and its compounds, 
—accipio, decipio, incipio, percipio, and recipio; in 
captivus, caput, capitalis, capax, capacitas, captor, 
princeps, principalis, preceptor, emancipo, muni- 
cipium, municipalis, anticipio, and occupo. 

Accipio comes from cap and the preposition ad, 
“to,” and means “to take to one’s self; to accept”; 
decipio, ‘to take down or under,” in the sense of 
catching while running away, and so “to ensnare or 
deceive”; percipio, “to take through and through,” 
to take in thoroughly ; therefore, in a mental sense, 
“to understand”; and soon. From these come the 
commou English words perceive, receive, deceive, 
perception, reception, acceptable, and others. We 
shall see the meaning of the termination “tion” 
later on. 

In captivus we have an adjectival suffix, “tivus ” 
or “‘ivus,” usually with a passive signification, the 
word meaning “something or someone taken or cap- 
tured.” Caput probably had the meaning of the part 
which was taken or grasped,—the handle, top, or 
head of an object. Capitalis contains the stem of 
saput, with the suffix “alis,” meaning “ belonging 
to”; so, when we say “that was a capital thought,” 
we mean “that was a thought which really had 
brains in it.” Capax has the simple root with a suf- 
fix, “ax,” which denotes a tendency often faulty ; 
the word signifies, therefore, a tendency to take 
things. When we analyze capacitas, we find that the 
stem of capax is used, with a new suffix, “itas,” 
which .denotes a quality, so that the word means 
“the quality of having an inclination to take things.” 
This word shows us that the Latin could take a root, 
add a suffix to it, and then use that stem as a root, to 
add to it another suffix. 

Captor has a new suffix, “tor,” one who. We see 


that this word is the same in English, and thinking . 


of other words, such as dictator, speculator, emanci- 
pator, we conclude that this suffix has come into the 
English unchanged. Mancipo, mancipatio, emancipo, 
and emancipatio are very picturesque words in mean- 
ing, and carry us back to an early period in Roman 
history. Mancipatio, “a taking with the hand,” tells 
us of the time when the purchase price was weighed 
out in bars of copper, and formally lifted with the 


hand. In like manner, emancipatio, “a taking away 
with the hand,” reminds us of the formal liberation 
of ason from his father’s control. This could only 
be done by selling him three times to a third person, 
who freed him each time, thus finally making him in- 
dependent of his father’s will. Municipium and 
municipalis, both from munus, “gift,” and cap, recall 
an important fact in Roman history,— the custom of 
allowing some annexed towns to retain the privilege 
of local self-government. 

If, now, we take capacitas and put with it other 
common Latin words with the same suffix, such as 
antiquitas, celeritas, facultas, nobilitas, and difficultas, 
and then compare them with their English deriva- 
tives, capacity, antiquity, celerity, faculty, and so on, 


9 


we see at once that Latin “tas” or “itas” be- 


or “ity.” Therefore, an Eng- 


comes English “ ty ” 


lish word, like principality, must have come from a 
Latin word, principalitas, though sometimes the 
word may not have been in good classical use. 

Again, compare the words captatio, exspectatio, 
commendatio, incursio, excursio, laudatio, with the 
English captation, expectation, commendation, ex- 
cursion, and laudation, and we shall see the origin of 
“tion,” remembering that the genitive of these Latin 
’ Noting the meaning of this 
suffix, “ the act of,’ we understand these words as 


words ends in ‘onis.’ 


never before,—exspectatio, the act of looking or 
peering out for something; commendation, the act of 
depositing something with one, that something being 
our good opinion of him; and excursion, the act_of 
running out or away. 

Once more, compare capitalis, principalis, regalis, 
liberalis, and immortalis with their English deriva- 
tives, capital, principal, regal, liberal, and immortal, 
and draw the inference that English “al” comes 
from Latin “alis.” 

Such an exercise as this should be accompanied by 
careful notes on the part of the pupils, and two or 
three should be called upon to read these at its close. 
It need not occupy more than one-half of the recita- 
tion period once, perhaps, in two weeks. If continued 
systematically through the year, the pupils will ac- 
quire an accurate notion of the real formation, and a 
clearer idea of the meaning, of a large number of 
English words. 
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THE BLOSSOMS OF MELONS, CUCUMBERS, 
AND SQUASHES. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


The plants of the family to which our common 
cucumbers and squashes, melons and pumpkins belong 
are of special interest, because the so-called essential 
organs of the flowers are borne on different blossoms 
of the same vine. If one examines a plant of this 
family, he finds the bright yellow blossoms coming 
out from in front of the base of the leaf-stalks. In 
the case of the cucumber the most abundant flowers 
have a pale yellowish green calyx, situated at the 
end of the short flower stalk. It is cup-shaped, and 
around the rim of the cup project five rather long, 
narrow ‘teeth.’ 


’ 


In front of the calyx is the yellow 
corolla, which, also, is cup-shaped at the base, but 
is cut into five large wide lobes. This corolla is by 
far the most conspicuous part of the flower. On 
looking into it, you see a yellow pillar projecting 
upward from the middle of the bottom of the 
cup. This pillar is covered with a yellow powder, 
beneath which one can see with a lens narrow longi- 
tudinal depressions. This thickened part of the 
pillar surmounts a more slender portion, which at the 
bottom divides into five radiating supports attached 
to the base of the cup. This pillar and its supports 
consist of the stamens of the flower; the thickened 
part above is composed of the anthers; the more 
slender supports are the filaments, and the yellow 
powder is the pollen. Between the filaments, near 
the base, there are conspicuous oval openings, through 
which one can get glimpses of a shining liquid be- 
neath. 


Remove the stamens, and you will see one of 
the prettiest nectar cups in the vegetable world In 
the centre is an almost hemispherical projection of 
spongy yellow tissue covered with globules of the 





glistening liquid nectar. Around the base of this 
hemisphere there is a smooth channel, into which the 
nectar runs; about the outside of the channel is a 
more or less irregular rim. 

The most striking difference in the outward appear- 
ance of the pistillate squash blossoms is the presence 








Rs 


Sectional view of staminate squash blossom, 


of the miniature squash below the calyx and corolla. 
The latter grow out from the top of the former, the 
calyx being shorter and more firmly united to the 
corolla than in the staminate blossoms. The styles 
of the pistils are united in a stout column, that rises 
from the middle of the top of the little squash, which 
is the ovary. The styles separate at the top into five 
parts, each bearing a two-lobed stigma. The nectar- 
bearing surface surrounds the base of the style 
column. 





Sectional view of pistillate squash blossom. 


The meaning of all this complicated flower struc- 
ture may be determined by watching a number of 
Squash, cucumber, or melon plants on a bright day. 
You will see many bees visiting the staminate blos- 
soms, crawling down to the bottom of the corolla, and 
thrusting their tongues through the openings between 
the filaments, to suck the nectar out of the nectar cup 
below. As they crawl around the flower, they become 
dusted with yellow pollen from the anthers, They 
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crawl out and fly to other flowers, some of which are 
certain to be pistillate blossoms. In crawling down 
these flowers, some of the pollen on their hodies is 
pretty sure to be rubbed upon the viscid stigmas. By 
means of the pollen grains thus placed upon the stig- 
mas, the embryo seeds are fertilized and the fruit 
develops. 

It is said that some years ago, when people in the 
Hawaiian islands first attempted to raise encurbi- 
taceous fruits, they were unsuccessful, because there 
were no bees present that carried the pollen from the 
staminate to the pistillate blossoms. More recently 
the residents of some of our northwestern states have 
had a similar experience. For the fruit to develop, it 
is necessary that the pollen be carried from one blos- 
som to the other; the bees are performing this useful 
service every bright day in summer. At night and 
on rainy days the blossoms close up, thus preventing 
waste of nectar and pollen. 

The squashes, cucumbers, melons, and pumpkins 
belong to the great family Cucurbitacew., When a 
plant has both staminate and pistillate flowers upon 
it, as these have, it is said to be moncecious. 
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FLAX.—(1.) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


On a table at one end of the schoolroom should be a collec- 
tion of articles made from flax— a spool of linen thread, a ball 
of twine, a skein of soft linen floss, a piece of the crash used 
for towels, some strong linen sheeting, a bit of satiny linen 
damask cut from an old table cloth, a bottle of flaxseed, another 


of flaxseed meal, and one of linseed oil. It may be that on the 


day of the lesson some one will also bring a piece of linen spun 
and woven by her great-great-grandmother a hundred years 
ago, and another can describe the pretty little flax-whcel used 
in spinning the yarn. 

All these articles are made from flax, a plant about 
three feet high, whose straight, slender stems (Fig. 
1) and bright blue flowers cover many thousands of 
acres in Russia, Belgium, Ireland, and other countries 
of Europe. The fibre, from which linen is made, con- 
sists of the tough cells of the inner bark, long, thick- 
walled, (Fig. 4,@) with pointed ends, by which they 
are firmly spliced together in the stem, making long 
threads that can be removed withou breaking them. 

Far back in the dawn of civilization we find man 
wearing linen clothes. The lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land wove cloth from the fibre 
of one species —the perennial 
flax — before or soon after 
our Aryan forefathers en- 
tered Europe. This species 
still grows wild south of the 
Alps. But the use of our 
common annual flax is per- 
haps of no later date. The 
Finns, whose migration from 
Asia very likely preceded the 
arrival of the Aryans, brought 
the plant with them. The 
western Aryans carried it 
everywhere else in Europe, 
while the 
introduced it into 
Egyptian 
were wrapped in 


eastern Aryans 
Hindu- 
stan. mummies 
linen 
shrouds, and fine linen was 
the material for the garments 
of the Hebrew priests and 


the curtains of the taber- 





nacle in the wilderness. We 


Fic. 1, Upper part of flax 
plant, showing arrangement of may believe that flax is a 


eaves and position of flowers. 
(Le Maout and Decaisne.) 


native of Western Asia, 
‘ince it grows wild to-day in districts between the 
Caspian Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Black Sea. 
From these earliest times its history can be traced 
through the Middle Ages down to the present day. 
The Moors exported linen from Spain to India and 
Constantinople. Anglo-Saxons wore linen as well as 
woolen garments. Flanders was noted for its linen 
manufactures as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Ever since the days of the old Roman rule 


flax has been raised andjmade into cloth in France, 
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and it was Huguenot weavers exiled by the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of 
Nantes who gave linen 
weaving its import- 
ance as an established 
industry in Treland. 

Knowing so much of 
its history let us exam- 


(@)) 


ine the plant more 


carefully. In good 


Frg.2 


soil a single plant 


Fie. 2) Diagramof flax blossom. (Le srowlng by itself 
Maout and Decaisne.) has many branches, 
a large number of blossoms, and an abundance 


of seeds, but when grown for the fibre, the plants 
are sown thickly together, and each has but one 
straight stem with its alternate leaves and a few 
blossoms at the top. The pretty blue flower is so 
regular and symmetrical that we might well use 
it as our pattern blossom —five sepals, five petals, 
five stamens, and a_ five-celled ovary with five 
styles (Fig. 2), and all these parts growing on the 
receptacle, and all separate except the cells of the 
ovary and the lower part of the filaments (Mig. 3). 


Fig. 3. 


Fic. 3. Vertical sectioa of flax blossom. (Le Maout and Decaisne.) 


Its beauty lasts but a few hours, then the petals 
drop off, and the small rounded pod (Fig 5) 
rapidly matures. The pod becomes ten-celled by the 
growth of five new partitions, and each cell contains 
one of the familiar little smooth brown seeds. It is a 
plant of.quick growth; the seed is sown in April or 
May, and the harvest comes early in August. 

When raised for the fibre the plants are pulled 
from the ground when they turn yellow, but before 
the pods are ripe. If only the seed is wanted, the 
pods are allowed to ripen and the plaits are cut down 
Then they are made into bundles, which 


After drying the seed is ob- 


like grain. 
are stacked up to dry. 
tained by threshing with a flail or threshing-machine. 
Next comes the “retting” or rotting of the stalks, 
which is necessary to remove the inner bark from the 
wood and the pith and also from the outer skin, to 
which it is firmly attached, as well as to separate the 
strong silky fibres by fermenting the gum that holds 
them together, he old way was to lay the bundles 
on the grass to be retted by the dew and sunshine, 
but all the best flax is now retted in pools of soft 




















Fig. 4 


Fic. 4. Fragments of textile fibres: a, flax. (Wiesner.) b, hemp. 
(Schacht.) 


water. When the bark separates easily from the rest 
of the stem, the bundles are taken out of the water, 


opened, and again dried, After this follows the 


“scutching,” by breaking and beating the flax, which 
Then the 
” or combing removes the chaff and tow, 


takes out the wood and leaves the fibre. 
“ hackling 
and gives the clean fibre for spinning. 

Flax-raising for fibre requires the greatest care. 
From the sowing of the seed till the flax is ready for 
market not a single process can be left to careless or 
unskillful hands. The finest flax in the world ig 
raised in Belgium, where it is grown in systematic 
rotation with other crops, and not planted oftener 
than once in seven years on the same land. The soil is 
enriched with the best fertilizers, and the seed thickly 
and evenly sown in rows eight or nine feet apart. 
Weeds must be kept out of the ground, or the flax 
will not grow. This part of the work is done by women 
and children ‘on their hands and knees with cloths 
to protect them from the ground, working always 
towards the wind so that the plants may be at once 
blown black in an upright position.” When har- 
vested the plants must be pulled up by the roots be- 
cause cutting injures the fibres, and also because “ one 
inch of straw at the base is worth two at the top of 
the plant.” ‘The flax is retted in pools made for the 
purpose, twelve feet long, six feet wide, and four feet 
deep, in which it must remain from five to ten days 
according to the weather and the quality of the fibre. 
It has to be carefully watched, and towards the end 
of the time must be tested every few hours, as the 
fibre is spoiled if taken from the water either too 
soon or not soon enough. So much depends upon the 
kind of water used that the finest of the Belgian flax 
is that retted in the river Lys, which is worth twenty 
five per cent more than that grown in equally good 
soil and retted over the border in France. 

Flax is cultivated in nearly every country of 
Europe, Russia alone producing about 300,000 tons a 
year, or twenty five per cent more than all the rest 
of the world. From lack of skill, however, in cultiva- 
tion and preparation for market, the fibre is never of 
the same high grade as the Belgian flax. Ireland 
also has a climate and soil unsurpassed for the plant, 
but suffers from the same lack of 
skilled labor. In this country very 
little flax is now raised for fibre, but 
immense quantities for seed. In 
Colonial days and even into the pres- 





ent century flax was everywhere 


grown on the farm and spun and 


fa. 5 


the invention of the cotton gin and pisos pod of 


flax, magnified. 
(Le Maout and 


made linen less necessary, though Deecaisne.) 
cotton can never equal it in strength and beauty. 

Two kinds of linen yarn are made, the wet-spun, 
kept wet with warm water during the spinning, and 
the dry-spun, made without water. The latter is 
spun at Dundee in Scotland and Lille in France, and 
used for such heavy linens as sail-cloth and crashes. 
Belfast in Ireland and Ghent ir Belgium, and the 
provinces of Silesia, Bohemia, Westphalia, and Mo- 
ravia, are especially noted for wet-spun yarns. The 
finest linen lawns are now made in Ireland. In Scot- 
land are manufactured ducks, sheetings, canvas, and 
towelings, and the beautiful damasks, which are sup- 
posed to take their name from Damascus, the ancient 
home of this kindof weaving. The factories of Great 
Britain require for their annual linen production 
104,000 tons of raw flax, the largest quantity manu- 
factured by any country in the world, and in the first 
ten months of 1895 they sent to foreign lands more 
than 174,000,000 yards of linen goods. On the Con- 
tinent Courtrai and Ghent are noted for sheetings and 
fine shirting linens. Cambries, the thinnest and 
tinest of linens, are so named from the city of Cam- 
brai, once famous for their manufacture. In the year 
ending June 30, 1894, the United States exported 
only $1,712,000 worth of goods manufactured 
from flax, hemp, and jute, while it imported of 
the same, both manufactured and raw, $31,524,000 
worth. 

But though producing so little of the fibre, this 
country raises more than 10,000,000 bushels of flax- 
seed yearly, four fifths of it in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Iowa. The kernel of the seed 
contains a large quantity of the valuable linseed oil, 
which hardens wonderfully as it dries, and is so much 
used by painters. ‘The cake left after the oil has been 
extracted is said to be an excellent food for domestic 
animals, and powdered flaxseed is used for poultices 
on account of its power of retaining heat and 
moisture, 


woven in the farmer’s household, but 


the cheap production of cotton cloth 
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Educational Intelligence 








Keep good-natured. 
A HAPPY, prosperous year to all our readers. 


Tue teacher must uniformly discriminate between 
an act and its motive. 


CuiLp study is a good thing, a grand thing, but it 
is for experts. It does not, of itself, make a good 
school, and skill in child study is not yet a great rec- 


ommendation for promotion. 


THE Southern School says: “A teacher of any spirit 
will attend his local associations; a teacher of much 
spirit will attend the divisional associations; a teacher 
of high spirit will attend his state association ; and a 
teacher full of spirit will occasionally attend the 
National Association.” 


OnE of the most beautiful of the laws of compensa- 
tion is the reflection of our acts and thoughts on our 
own minds. If a teacher is unjust and unnecessarily 
severe with his pupils, he is sure to acquire a dislike 
for them, entirely independent from their behavior ; 
therefore, if you have a boy or girl whom you especi- 
ally dislike in your room, take unusual pains to do 
kindly things for that child, and the chances are that 
you will come to find good in your pupil. Your smile 
and pleasant word, or your self-sacrifice, is thrown 
back, as from a mirror, into your own heart. 


AS OTHERS SEE UNS. 


The article the JouRNAL EDUCATION last 


week from the pen of Professor H. Morse Stephens 


in OF 


of Cornell is unquestionably the most interesting and 
valuable article ever published regarding the N. E. A. 
Professor Stephens was a London journalist of note, 
became a professor of history at Cambridge, and wrote 


one of the most interesting and valuable volumes of 


history of this deeade. 


President Sehurman. when 


in 1894, arranged for 


Stephen + to get a vear 


in England early Professor 


3 leave ol absence and come to 


- the 


Jornell and deliver a course of lectures in history. 
During the year Mr. Stephens wrote much for the 
other publications of England and 
America, and was in great demand as a lyceum lec- 
turer and speaker on special occasions, so that 
America became somewhat attractive financially, and 
Cornell was able to arrange for him to disconnect 
himself with Cambridge and remain in America. 

The Buffalo meeting was his first experience in a 
large American association. This was fortunate, for 
American education and educators at 
their best. The Journat congratulates itself upon 
being able to secure this article, in which this Eng- 


Nation and 


here he saw 


lish journalist, author, and historian speaks plainly, 
fearlessly, kindly, of his experience and observations. 
He says : — 

Many excellent addresses were delivered at these general 
meetings, but an English visitor may be pardoned for saying 
Per- 
haps this was unavoidable from the size of the audiences ad- 


that most of them seemed rather vague and unpractical. 


dressed, and certainly the eloquence of the language and the 
excellence of the delivery of the chief speakers was calculated 
to arouse admiration. But it did seem as if a great many 
words were used to express olvious truisms, and well-turned 
sentences devoted to saying nothing at all. It would be invidi- 
ous to make exceptions from this general statement, for it is 
the purpose of this article to give general impressions, and not 
details. 

This is what every American educational leader 
has long felt, and yet there was so much less of this 
at Buffalo than in some other sessions that the criti- 
cism falls with less severity than it would have 
fallen in some years. The Journat has long claimed 
that the meeting would never be representative until 
its membership was limited to delegates chosen by 
state other 


bodies as might be designated. 


associations and such educational 


Much more useful and practical were the papers read at the 
meetings of the departments, where specialists in different 
branches of education met together for the discussion of burn- 
ing questions. This was the case, at least, in the departments 
of secondary and higher education which the present writer 
attended. The question of college entrance requirements, 
which vitally affects the future of American high schools and 
colleges, was discussed in a practical way, without wasting time 
in mere verbosity. 

This, also, is so evidently just that Mr. Stephens 
deserves the thanks of the profession for saying it. 
After speaking of the “round tables” and _ their 
superiority to the departments even, he said :— 

At the round table on the teaching of history the actual diff- 
culties experienced by teachers in high schools were clearly 
put forth, and able for the different 


methods in vogue for obviating these difficulties. It seemed to 
be agreed that the old fashion of learning the words of a text- 


advocates appeared 


book must go, and the library method, the attempt to teach 
examination 
It was a great pity that 
these ‘‘ round tables” held only a single session, for the discus- 
sions which took place in them seemed to be of more lasting 
yalue than the most eloquent generalities of the famous speak- 


from original authorities, and the lecture and 
method were explained and discussed. 


ers who addressed the general meetings. 


Many a teacher and superintendent will shout a 
rousing “Amen” to this just and severe stricture 
upon the comic song feature of the great meetings. 
Just why it was ever introduced no one seems to 
know. 


Extremely amusing seemed the incongruous interposition of 
songs in the course of the general meetings. Nobody else 
seemed to think it strange, but to the English observer it 
appeared highly ridiculous to follow up a serious paper on an 
educational topic by a comic song. The audience evidently 
felt no incongruity, and invariably applauded the singers of 
songs far more loudly than the readers of papers. Almost as 
amusing was the manner in which the members were decked 
out with badges and buttons. Of course, it is easy to see the 
use of such decorations, and to tell from the lapel of a coat the 
state from which a member came, the department in which he 
belonged, and the fact that he was a registered member of the 
association is of obvious advantage. But the wearing of deco- 
rations seems a little overdone when other aggressive buttons 
are added. 


The article, as a whole, is highly complimentary, 
Mr. Stephens saying in the most discriminating way 
many things that give American teachers just cause 
for pride. It 


our strength and 


is well to have this portraiture of 
weakness, that we may learn the 
strong features to 


make them stronger; the weak, to 
convert them Into strength. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARTICLES. — IT]. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Cleveland follows President Hall’s 
March article, and that of the April number by Mr. 
Atkinson. These all interesting. President 
Hall’s courageous assumption of statistical exact- 
ness, by means of which he kept the various states 
and sections upon the stage with ever-shifting per- 
centages, gave a rare fascination to his columns. Mr. 
Atkinson’s delightful literary flavor and unassumed, 
but evident professional, superiority were irresisti- 


are 


ble; and now comes Mi. Jones with a Napoleonic 
dash that borders perilously near the sensational in 
its introduction, but passes into a clear-setting forth 
In the first fourteen lines 
he talks about “the unscrupulous politician” as the 


of conditions and needs. 
“greatest enemy” of public education, who views 
school revenues for “ public plunder,” and is worse 
than a “common thief,” and whose “ depredations” 
do not end with the financial side, but ‘* pushes his 
school 
“commits the unpardonable sin,” ete. If this is not 
? And he comforts him 


corrupting presence” into the itself, and 
Napoleonic, what could be 
self with the assurance that he has commanded “ suf- 
ficient patience ” to write thus with “ calm considera- 
tion.” Those of us who have long known Mr. Jones 
as a quiet, composed, judicious, genial] man, wonder 
what he might be if he lacked suflicient patience t 
give calm consideration to the subject. If we were 
surprised at President Hall’s lack of intensity, we 
are entirely satisfied with the balance that might be 
struck between the two. Many other unworthy in- 
fluences operate in the employment and retention of 
teachers, but all other influences, either inside or out 
side the profession, dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the baleful effects of partisan politics. 
Fortunately, the spirit of wild denunciation yields to 
the first 
and the prejudices aroused and the fears 


a “calm consideration ’’ when column is 
written, 
excited give place to a re-acquaintance with our 
friend as he settles down to discuss in a judicial man- 
ner the various needs of the schools and the teachers. 
It would be difficult to find outside the elocutionary 
pages of an old-time Fifth Reader such rhetorical 
contrasts as the two paragraphs, the one beginning : — 


The unscrupulous politician is the greatest enemy that we 
now have to contend with in public education. 


And that beginning : — 


The good of the profession requires’ that persons of special 
ability and adaptation shall be selected as teachers, and that 
these persons, after having received a liberal scholastic train- 
thorough 


ing, shall prepare themselves for the work 


course in the science and art of teaching. 


by a 


The first grows more intense as it proceeds, tlie 
When Mr. 


writes like a philosopher, he gives a clear, forcible, 


later broadens philosophically. Jones 
logical, unanswerable statement of the advantages ol 
the best modes of administration of schools, but when 
he consoles himself that he has “sufficient patience,” 
he is certainly forcible and clear, but less attractive 
than in his other mood. 

He 


have 


well says: “The schools in this country that 
attracted attention through the excellency of 
their work have required all new teachers to have 
a high school education, supplemented by a thorough 
nqrmal school course, and then are not given an elec- 
tion until efficiency is demonstrated in experience.” 
There should be some inducement sufficient to tempt 
college women to enter the primary and elementary 
be 
All 
appointments should be absolutely in the hands ot 
the superintendent, advising with his associates. H: 
for tenure. While both 
President Hall and Mr. Atkinson speak of its advan- 
tages, Mr. Jones pleads for it with force and convic 


grades, especially as supervisors. Tenure must 


secured and promotion in the ranks assured. 


makes a strong argument 


tion. 
He deals heroically with the question of removal 
of 


teachers.’ 


“incompetent, non-progressive, and negligent 
’ 


He calls it “getting rid of them,’ indi- 


cating that his sufficiency of patience is liable to fail 
He lays great 


< upel 


him here as in the case of politeness. 
] 


stress upon all of these responsibilities of the 
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intendent,— the appointment; assignment, promotion, 
and removal of teachers. The standard for the su- 
perintendent is high, but given an expert as superin- 
tendent, he should have sufficient power for the mak- 
ing of good schools, and should be held strictly ac- 
countable therefor. The question raised is: Who 
shall pass judgment upon the success of the schools 
administered by an expert ? Clearly, there is no one 
in the city capable of just judgment but the expert 
himself, and he might be prejudiced. It would be 
hardly human for him to pronounce them a failure. 
Regarding partisan politics, he is not, and cannot 
be, tgo emphatic wherever they intrude upon schools. 
We hesitate to insert an interrogation mark lest it be 
construed into an apology for that for which there 
is no possible apology. We suspect, however, that 
the extent of its influence is very greatly magnified. 
In New England there is scarcely a city or town in 
which any superintendent or teacher could be removed 
for purely partisan reasons, and it would be incidental 
rather than significant, if one were elected because 
of politics. There been a few instances in 
which intense religious prejudices have availed them- 
selves of party politics to compass the defeat of a 
superintendent, and in one instance these forces de- 
feated one man for the express purpose of electing 
another who had in turn been similarly treated in 
another city. No 
elected in 


have 


superintendent has ever been 


New York, Philadelphia, or 


Chicago because of his polities, and if not in any 


Boston. 


of these cities, where partisanship has always been 
Where 


the board elects teachers, the more Democrats, Con- 


rampant, we suspect there may be others. 


gregationalists, or Chautauquans on the committee, 
the more teachers of those faiths will naturally be 
in the schools. The average politician, however, is 
content to decapitate janitors. 

There are in Ohio, perhaps, ten cities in which, 
ordinarily, party politics run high, and yet in two of 
the most prominent of these the last removals were 
when the incumbent’s own party was in power, and 
in another, famed for partisanship in schools, the 
superintendent has survived four changes in party rule. 
We incline to think that the day is dawning in which 
an educator who attends to his professional duties 
will not be disturbed by the politicians, as such, but a 
quarrel with a politician on any issue will prompt 
him to use the only weapon with which he is skillful. 
Superintendent Jones’ article will encourage the 
dawning. Mr. Jones gives an account of the develop- 
ment of the present conditions in both Indianapolis 
and Cleveland. The history of the Cleveland admin- 
istration is not specially brilliant, but that of Indian- 
apolis is. There is not in English so satisfactory a 
description of the school administration of any city 
as that which Mr. Jones here gives of the thirty-one 
years in which four men, differing widely in their 
ideals and characteristics, perfected the system and 
kept it out of the hands of the politicians. ‘The facts 
are graphically marshaled, the conditions are brought 
out on dress parade, and the other three superintend- 
ents pass in review in holiday trappings. The setting 
forth of the qualifications of the teacher, the plea for 
the privileges and responsibilities of the superintend- 
ent, and the review of the Indianapolis school admin- 
istration are Wellingtonian. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

By the time that this number of the JourNAL or Epvu- 
CATION reaches its readers, the convention of “ sound- 
money ” Democrats at [Indianapolis will have placed 
a new ticket in the field. 
predict so near an event. 


tone of the state conventions which have been held in 


It is always hazardous to 
Whatever may happen, the 


Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and else- 
where to choose delegates to this gathering is of the 
uncompromising The 
adopted are the sharpest arraignment of the Chicago 


convention and its candidates anywhere made; there 


most character. resolutions 


is nothing approaching them in the utterances ot Re- 
publicans. The completeness of the rupture which 


has taken place in the Democratic party | thus shown. 


Whatever the outcome of this campaign may be, it 
seems impossible that men who are now abusing each 
other so roundly can at any early time come together 
in one party organization for common action. It is 
more rational to expect a general making-over and re- 
alignment of parties. 

* * * 

Mr. McKrntey’s letter accepting the Republican 
nomination for the presidency leaves nothing to be 
One-half of it is 
given up to presentation of the Republican policy re- 
garding the currency ; the rest to a consideration of 
other issues set forth in the Republican platform. 
The case against free silver has rarely been put more 
effectively than in the first half of this letter. The 
very absence of rhetorical flourishes lends force to the 
logic with which the consequences of attempting sin- 
gle-handed the experiment of free coinage, as Mr. 
McKinley sees them, are indicated: The letter is 
written with great care, but not with the care of a 
man who is trying to conceal his real position, but of 
one who is endeavoring to make it so clear that no 
one can misunderstand it. The letter not only comes 
fully up to the standard of the St. Louis platform, but 
goes beyond it in the earnestness with which it argues 


desired on the score of explicitness. 


the destructive effect, upon business, upon values, and 
upon thefnational credit, of the free-silver policy. As 
to the protective tariff, there is nothing in the way in 
which it is presented which should be objectionable to 
any one, unless to those who have imagined it to be 
Mr. McKinley’s duty to surrender his convictions on 
that point to meet the prejudices of others. 
* * * 

THESE are days when many public men must wish 
that there were no such thing as printer’s ink, so in- 
convenient is it to have one’s “record”? produced just 
as one 18 executing a political change of base. There 
is Mr. George Fred Williams of Massachusetts, for 
that state, 
speeches and reports of three or four years ago are 


example, the Bryan leader in whose 
being reprinted as the best answers to his speeeches 
There is Senator Stewart, who is 
bothered because attention is called to the fact that he 
voted for the famous Act of 1878 demonetizing silver, 
and spoke in high terms of gold. And there is Mr. 


Hoke Smith, who has just retired from the cabinet in 


of this campaign. 


order that he may go upon the stump to advocate the 
election of Mr. Bryan; but who made a speech in 
New York no longer ago than last May in which he 
portrayed in the most vivid manner the financial ruin 
and panic which would inevitably follow free silver. 
Jut these inconsistencies are so numerous, and are so 
distributed among leaders of the different parties, that 
they attract less attention than they once would, and 
are treated rather as among the humors of the 
campaign. 
* * * 

Ir Earl Li leaves any fat contracts in America, or 
distributes any other kind of favors, it will searcely 
be because of his pleasure over the dignity and en- 
thusiasm with which he has been received. Never 
was a distinguished guest, whose advent was adver- 
tised so far in advance, treated with less consideration. 
The eminent Chinese statesman and diplomat comes 
as the bearer of a personal letter from the emperor to 
the president; but instead of being taken to the 
capital of the nation to present it, he is “put up” at 
a New York hotel, and the president receives him 
there at a private house. Up to the very day of his 
landing, all was in confusion in New York over the 
plans for his reception. General Ruger was, in a 
general way, the master of ceremonies; but his ideas 
as to what was to be done were of the vaguest. 
Mayor Strong expressed his profound conviction that 
the city ought to do something, but he coupled this 
with the admission that there were no funds which 
could be used for the purpose. The Atlantic squad- 
ron assembled in New York harbora few days before, 
and hopes were entertained that the navy was going 
to make some demonstration in Li’s honor; but with 
almost brutal candor the department explained that 
the assembling of the ships was an accidental coin- 
cidence, and had nothing to do with Li’s visit. It is 
ald that Li keeps exceptionally well informed con 


cerning all that is published about the Chinese people 
and government; if so, he must find food for reflec- 
tion in the free-and-easy style of his reception here, 
as contrasted with the pageants arranged for him in 


Europe. 
* * * 


FicHtinG was reported in Crete last week of a 
more sanguinary character and upon a more extensive 
scale than at any previous time; yet almost simul- 
taneously news was received of arrangements which 
seem to promise an adjustment of the troubles. The 
proposals made by the Powers are reported to have 
been agreed to by the sultan. They include the 
appointment of a Christian governor for a term of 
five years, under guarantee of the Powers; a reor- 
ganization of the gendarmerie by European officers ; 
practical autonomy in local affairs, with a fixed annual 
tribute to the Porte; and a large measure of judicial 
reform. The Porte is so capricious that the whole 
arrangement may be “off” before these words are 
printed; but if the programme here outlined is ad- 
hered to, it should give Crete a reasonably stable and 
satisfactory administration. 

* * * 

TROUBLE seems to be continually breaking out in 
some new spotin Africa. The latest disturbance is 
that over the succession to the sultanate of Zanzibar. 
The death of the sultan, possibly accelerated by 
poison, was sudden; but it did not find England with- 
out warships handy in the harbor. Such emergencies 
never do. The aspirant to the sultanate, who seized 
and barricaded the palace before its late occupant 
was fairly cold, found himself immediately confronted 
with British marines, gatling guns, and a notice to 
quit, supplemented by a vigorous bombardment from 
the ships. Not much has been left of the real author- 
ity of the sultan by recent arrangements between 
England and Germany, and if England uses this 
occasion to substitute complete possession. for the 
protectorate, which she has exercised for the last 
three years, there will be no occasion for criticism. 
If this happens, we may look for an end of slavery in 
those regions, which has long been a reproach to 
Thus civilization will be the gainer. 

* * * 


England. 


Noruine more extraordinary has occurred in the 
whole history of the Armenian troubles than the wild 
attempt of the Armenian revolutionary committee to 
start a revolution by taking possession of the Ottoman 
bank at Constantinople, and throwing bombs into the 
streets. The immediate actors in the affair, curiously 
enough, escape with their lives through the arrange- 
ment made with them for their surrender; but their 
rising has already caused the ruthless slaughter of 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of their inoffensive 
fellow-religionists, and there are well-grounded appre- 
hensions that there may be a rekindling of revenge in 
Asia Minor, with horrible reprisals. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

A school to be devoted entirely to church music has been 
established in Venice. 

The largest classical institution in the world is the University 
of Berlin, with an enrollment of 8,345. 

Russia is the one country in Europe where athletics are 
frowned upon and sports almost unknown. 

Helen Keller, the marvelous deaf, dumb, and blind girl, will 
enter the Gilman training school for Radcliffe College, pro- 
fanely known as ‘‘ baby Radcliffe,” under the skillful direction 
of Dr. Arthur Gilman. It is proposed by Miss Annie Sullivan, 
the life-long friend and teacher of Miss Keller, to have her 
take college honors. 

Dr. Wilder of the Cornell Brain Association has made another 
appeal to educated and moral persons to bequeath their brains 
to the institutions for scientific study. In response to this 
letter, the society has already received eight brains, and has the 
promise of twenty-five others, which are as yet being used by 
their owners. These latter include the brains of Thomas K. 
Beecher of Elmira.— Frchange. 

Tufts College, Dr. Elmer H. Capen, president, has introduced 
a department of music fully equipped for the best service to the 
students. This year, for the first time, there are two musical 
scholarship of $100 each for students who show marked musical 
The location, College hill, is but four miles 


from Boston, and is delightful for situation. 


ability or promise. 
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TS) y THIp 10 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


A KANSAS SONG. 


} 


(Tune, ‘* America.”’} 


God bless our glorious state, 
Pride of our nation great, 
Home of the free! 
O, Kansas, brave and fair! 
No states with thee compare ; 
Thy praises we declare, 
We sing of thee. 


God bless our gallant state ! 
Honored and loved and great, 

Both rich and just. 
Her loyal people we 
Beneath her banner free 
Rejoice in liberty, 

In God we trust. 

~Laura E. Newell. 


—--- -O- — 
HAVE WE COME TO THIS ? 


The following circular letter was recently received by the 
writer of this article. It would seem that the best answer to a 
communication so insulting, and so prejudicial to the interests 
of our schools, is to publish the communication in full. (). 

Dear Sir, — Knowing that teachers often exert their influ- 
ence inrecommending some particular school to those of their 
graduates who intend pursuing a business or stenographic 
course, I desire to call your attention to the advantages I am 
able to offer such students, and also to say I shall be pleased to 
make it remunerative to yourself if you feel you can conscien- 
tiously recommend my school, and will do so. 

Whenever a student pursues a course of study with me 
through your advice I shall be pleased to remit you five [$5] 
dollars as a commission. In each case the student to presenta 

letter from you. 

You may rest assured that all so recommended will receive 
the very best attention and personal instruction, and be thor- 
oughly and practically educated. 

I mail you circular, and should be glad to furnish any other 
information desired, also to have you call and see me. 


Very truly yours, 


— j—— 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER DESCRIBES HERSELF. 

Favorite color, yellow; flower, white violets; tree, elm; ob- 
ject, turf; hour in the day, noon; season of the year, Septem- 
ber; perfume, white rose; gem, diamond; style of beauty, 
fair; names, male and female, Algernon and Audrey ; painter, 
Lady Butler (Elizabeth Thompson); musicians, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Dykes; poet, Longfellow; authors, Charles Reade, W. 
Collins, C. and H. Kingsley; character in romance, Charles 
Ravenshoe; history, Father Damien; book to take up for an 
; what book, not religious, would you part 
with last? dictionary; what epoch would you choose to have 
lived in? the present time; favorite place of residence, London ; 
favorite amusement, theatre-going; favorite occupation, novel- 


hour, ‘* Ravenshoe’ 


writing; what trait of character do you most admire in man? 
all good traits; what trait of character do you most admire in 
woman? sense; what trait of character do you most detest in 
each? meanness and pretentiousness ; what is your idea of hap- 
piness? success; what is your idea of misery? obscurity; what 
is your béte noire? the woman whospells herself with a big W ; 
what is your dream? £10,000 a year; favorite game, whist; 
what is the sublimest passion of which human nature is capable? 
silence; what are the saddest words? if; what is your aim in 
life? to go straightto the end; what is your motto? ‘‘ patience 
is genius.’ 


——jg— 


DR. HOLMES’ SCHOOLMATE. 


An amusing experience of Dr. Holmes is quoted in the Jnde- 
pendent’s sketch of his school days. It was a meeting, when he 
was already past his prime, with an old Andover schoolmate. 

The doctor had given a lecture in a Massachusetts city, and 
the next day his host, a leading citizen, took him out for a drive 
about town. The doctor espied over a door a name that, long 
ago, was familiar to him. His entertainer made the introduc- 
tion; but the merchant showed more interest in the citizen than 
in his undersized guest. 

The doctor inquired if he was not a student in Phillips, Ando- 
ver, in 1825. The merchant replied that he was there at that 
time. 

‘*Do you remember a boy there named Holmes — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes?” 

After a slight hesitation, he answered: “ Yes; little fellow, 
wasn’t he?” 

The doctor admitted that such was the fact, and added that 
he was that boy. The old schoolmate looked him over without 
much appearance of interest. 

‘** So you didn’t take a college course?” remarked the doctor. 

‘*No; I’ve followed the hardware business, and I’ve done 
very wellinit. Where have you kept yourself?” 

**T’ve been practising medicine in Boston,” 


‘Strange I have never heard of you. I have been in Boston 
quite often, and I know a good many doctors there.” 

‘* Well, I have also been a professor in Harvard medical col- 
lege, and my lectures there have occupied most of my time in 
late years, so that I haven’t practised much.” 

Dr. Holmes,— physician, scientist, litterateur, poet, and wit, 
—was evidently of small account to his whilom schoolmate. 


——-o0—- 
WHO ARE THESE ? 
ANSWERS. 
|For Questions see issue of July 2.} 
21. Sir Henry Good: ‘Allan Quatermain,” by Rider 
Haggard. 
22. Sir Launfal: ‘“ Visonof Sir Launfal’’—James R. Lowell. 
23. Katharina: ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew ’—Shakespeare. 
24. Mulvaney: ‘Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney ”— 
Rudyard Kipling. 
25. Christian: ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress ’’—John Bunyan. 





o- 


MR. WEBSTER’S GRAMMAR. 


Dear Mr. Editor: In the excellent article by Rev. Dr. 
Hill in your midsummer number, my attention was called to the 
non-indorsement of the grammar of Mr. Webster in his famous 
speech. Iam sure the reverend gentleman, especially, will ap- 
preciate my endeavor at least, and will be glad he has uncon- 
sciously furnished me a sort of a text for what I have to say. 


, 


The question is as to the correct use of ‘is ” in the sentence, 
‘“ There ts Lexington, and Concord, and Bunker Hill, and there 
they will stand forever.” 

The question, of course, is as to the use of the singular verb 
‘*is,’’ and the nominatives thereto, connected by ‘‘ and,” in ac- 
cordance with the well-known rule, ‘‘ Two or more nominatives 
connected by and require the verb to be in the plural number.’’ 
That is the rule, but 1t has in use and custom notable exceptions, 
which are indorsed, for good reason, by the best of gramma- 
rians, and excellent writers of English. 

To my mind, it would be a great weakness in expression 
should the plural verb be used in the sentence quoted. Let us 
see, two nominatives connected by ‘‘ and” are used with is, and 
allowed, and also endorsed; e. g., ‘‘ Descent and fall to us is 
adverse.” — Milton. ‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee.” — Mat. xvi:17. ‘* Wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of kings.”— Shakespeare. ‘The hue and cry of the 
country pursues him.” — Junius Letter VY VII. In these cases 
the two subjects form but one complex idea, so that the idea of 
singularity prevails, and sanctions the singular verb. But, 
again, when several subjects are in post-position, there is 
greater force in the use of the singular, and, in the opinion of 
one of the greatest grammarians, it may be justified on the 
ground that there is “a distinct and emphatic enumeration of 
them.” And so, while it is prope to say, ‘‘ For thine ave the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory,” it seems less emphatic 
than the use of ‘‘ 7s,” which is equivalent in force to ‘* Thine ts 
the kingdom, and thine is the power, and thine ts the glory.” 

And under this head I would prefer to place Mr. Webster’s 
assertion and as being far more emphatic than if ‘‘ are” had 
been used, as it is equivalent to, ‘‘ There is Lexington, and 
there is Concord, and there is Bunker Hill.” 


But still further, the singular is also used when the speaker 
has notin his mind fully determined the subject, it being in 
post-position, and though he starts with a singular verb, the 
thought enlarges as he proceeds, and he brings in enough to 
have made the plural form proper, had they been mentioned 
beforehand. Some would perhaps prefer to place Mr. Webster's 
example under this head, with much show of reason, too, and 
no objection on my part. The Greek use of éoriv 6 comes 
doubtless under this phase of the matter, though with less 
sanction, it seems to me, because of the immediate following of 
the plural relative, but explained by Hadley in a similar way. 

I would call attention to the change I have made in punctua- 
tion from that quoted in your issue, as this makes the emphasis 
stand out still stronger and more nearly equivalent to repetitive 
expression, and the force and the whole meaning seems to de- 
mand it, viz.: ‘‘ There is Lexington, and Concord, and Bunker 
Hill, and there ete.,” placing a comma after what might be con- 
sidered each separate expression. It is not in a spirit of 
criticism, but of friendly discussion, rather, that I have ventured 
Yours truly, 

CHARLES JACOBUS. 


to bring the subject up at all. 


—--0o—— 


MARIETTA. 


Editor Notes and Queries: It has interested me, and it 
may interest the readers of the JourNaL, to know thatthe name 
of the college town on the Ohio— Marietta—was made by 
Rufus Putnam and his associate Massachusetts’ settlers of the 
place, from the first and last syllables of Marte Antoinette. 

E. O. Frexp. 


—-—~9—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


What was the exact loss of life by the Johnstown flood, 
and how much was contributed for the relief fund ? 

The Johnstown flood was the greatest disaster that ever 
occurred in the United States. There were 2,142 lives lost; 
1,115 were found and identified; 636 were found and not 
identified ; 319 bodies were never recovered ; 99 whole families 
were lost. The relief fund amounted to $2,912,346. Each 
widow (124) was given $1,500; each orphan receives $50 a 
year till sixteen years of age. 

What is the Maffia ? 

A secret society of terrorist murderers in Sicily. It became 
prominent in 1860 and engaged in a massacre in New Orleans 
in 1890-91. 

How large is Central park, New York, and Boston common ? 


Central park has 862 acres. It has nine miles of roads, five 


miles of wide paths, twenty-eight miles of walks. Boston. 


common has forty-three acres. 
Who is regarded as the greatest man of antiquity ? 


No doubt it was Demosthenes. R. S. M. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 








The Story of Greece 


By H. A. GUERBER. . , ' 


Latest volume of ECLECTIU SCHOOL READINGS. 


# .60 
An elementary his- 


tory of Greece narrated in a series of short stories told in this author’s 
well-known charming style, and adapted as well for a first history text- 
book for young people as for supplementary reading. These stories give 
a clear idea of the most important events that have taken place in the 
ancient world, and are sure to arouse a desire in the youthful mind for 


further reading. 


Seventeen beautiful full-page engravings, numerous ar- 


tistic suggestive cuts, and a handsome appearance throughout, make the 


present volume a worthy addition 
plementary reading-books. 


Eclectic School Readings 


NOW INCLUDE 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. C. A. LANE. ' 
FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES. By James BALpwin. ‘ ; : : ‘ ; 
STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


OLD GREEK STORIES. By JAmMeEs BALpwIn. 


OLD STORIES OF THE EAST. By James BaLpwin. 


to this new and popular series of sup- 


TRUE STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. By Epwarp Ecar ¢ 


THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. GuERner. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Appomattox Court House. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Andrew W. Phillips 
Ph.D., and Irving Fisher, Ph.D., professor in Yale Univer. 
sity. New York: Harper & Brothers. 540 pp. Price, $1.75. 
This book unquestionably marks a new era in the text-books 

and teaching of geometry. The ability and reputation of the 
authors are a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. It is not 
so much a revision of the work of Professor Elias Loomis, as 
an entirely new work. While the authors have retained Pro- 
fessor Loomis’ terse and accurate statements and definitions, 
the arrangements and methods are entirely their own, and a 
great improvement upon those adopted by many authors. The 
veneral outlines of the science are clearly presented in the 
shortest possible compass. The definitions are distributed 
through the book, as they are needed, instead of being grouped 
together in advance. In the plane geometry, the constructions 
are so distributed that the student is taught to draw the figure 
when he is required to demonstrate it. Another marked feature 
of excellence is, the figures in the geometry of space consist of 
half-tone engravings taken from the photographs of actual 
models found in the classroom at Yale University, and beside 
these models are found skeletons of diagrams for the students 
to copy. In demonstration, both the natural and symmetrical 
methods are employed in plane and solid geometry. The 
straight-line, the parallel, and the superposition axioms are sep- 
arated from those related to magnitude, and are made the 
foundation on which the whole geometric superstructure is 
built. There are many other real and valuable improvements 
in this work. The publishers have made a commendable effort 
to rival the excellency of the work itself, in the preparation of 
the book, and they have succeeded. The paper, printing, and 
binding are every way satisfactory. 


people in England. 


English peoples. 


giving and in taking blame. 
as an American, nor for Englishmen. 


folk, wherever we chanced to be born. 

PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. 
A Practical Guide to Kindergartners. 
Edited by Milton Bradley. 


Springfield, Mass. : 
Bradley Company. 274 pp. 


Price, cloth and gilt, $2.00. 
doubt. That he must be recognized as the father of the kinder- 


can and European schools, is equally evident. 


twenty-five years. 
Henry W. Blake. 
present time. 
found in close connection with the text. 


illustrations of scenes from Froebel’s life. 





INTRODUCTION TO SocroLoGy. By Professor Arthur 
Fairbanks, Yale University. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 274 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Professor Fairbanks approaches his subject with undue mod- 
esty, hardly daring to venture beyond a monograph; yet he has 
written with admirable clearness of thought and expression 
quite a large book, as an *‘ introduction.” He assures us that 
‘*the work is not intended as a systematic reconstruction of the 
principles of sociology, even in outlines. Its. aim rather 
practical.” The subject is eminently practical. The minister 
of the Gospel and the ethical reformer, touched with a keen 
sense of human suffering, in their efforts to reach and help the 
individual man, must know and learn to work through society, 
if they hope to accomplish their object. The student of 
economics, psychology, philosophy, history, and politics is now, 
as never before, earnestly seeking information upon this sub- 
ject, as the basis of his work. Our author aims to meet these 
wants by discussing the leading principles of sociology, and by 
directing the inquirer to other reliable sources of information. 
This he has done effectually. The book contains fourteen 
chapters, and treats upon ‘‘ The Character of a Society,” ‘* The 
Physical Basis of Society,” ‘‘ The Relation of Men in Society,” 
‘* The Social Mind,” ‘* Causes of Social Activity,” ‘‘ Modes of 
Social Activity,” ‘‘The Industrial Organization of Society,” 
‘The Family as a Social Unit,” ‘‘ The State as an Organ of 
Social Activity,” ‘“ The Individual from the Standpoint of 
Sociology,” ** External Account of Social Development,”’ 
‘Processes of Social Development,” ‘‘ Natural Selection in 

Human Society.” 


By Mark Twain. Illustrated. 

433 pp. Price, $1.75. 

A Yankee in a king’s court would seem to be as hazardous as 
a bull in a china-shop, but with Mark Twain to conduct the 
ceremonies, we may fear no evil results. Whether we consider 
the word Yankee as a corrupt substitute for the word English, 
oras anickname given the colonists of New England by the 
Dutch settlers of New York, the veal Yankee is a sharp, clever, 
and honorable character, who can be trusted to take good care 
of himself, even in King Arthur's court. In this story, Hank 
Morgan, a Connecticut machinist and inventor, fully posted up 
to date, suddenly finds himself at Camelot, when Arthur 
was king of Britain. He meets the Knights of the Round Table 
and becomes a magician and Merlin’s rival. He aims to reform 
the people and to teach them the art of civilization, but his ef- 
forts prove a failure, through the interference of the pope. 
The humor of the story fully sustains the reputation of its dis- 
tinguished author. He brings out in glowing colors the con- 
trast of the sixth and nineteenth century ideas. He deals heavy 
blows upon the abuses of the monarchical form of government, 
and advocates, with earnestness and sincerity, the advantages 
and blessings of republicanism. Among the passages of interest 
are the manners of the British blowing up Merlin’s tower, the 
Damsel Alisande, and the adventures of the Enchanted Princess, 
Morgan La Fay, the rack, the dungeon, the king and Hank as 
slaves, and the duel with Sagramor. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 


is 
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Ture UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. By LANGUAGE FOR THE (FRADES. By a, Bi Wisely. 
Edward Channing. New York: Macmillan & Co. 352 pp. 175 pp. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
The general reader has good reason to be wary of anything A New Encuish GRAMMAR. lerre Haute, Ind. : 
which savors of the text-book, but this new history of the Inland Publishirg Company. 230 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The first of these outlines and directs the work for the first 
six years and furnishes the material with which the teacher is to 
work. The second is a vigorous attempt to eliminate all bug- 
bear elements, to provide for the teaching of grammar much as 
we do botany and kindred subjects, making them thoroughly 
interesting to the pupils. Both books are thoroughly uncon- 
ventional. Mr. Wisely clearly thinks for himself. His books 
represent ideas which he has carefully worked out, but it would 
require more space than can be given to present the points of 
divergence from other language books and grammars, but who- 
ever is dissatisfied with other books should certainly examine 
these. However much one may accept or reject of the author’s 
departures, he will respect the ability and conviction of the 
author. 


United States for English readers — for the use of ‘* extension” 
students, primarily —is written especially for mature readers, 
for those who are familiar with few of the details of Americar 
history, and who desire the information which will enable them 
to read more extensive works with profit and pleasure, and to 
understand the course of events, past and present. The book 
was written, and not compiled,—a difference which any one 
who has been obliged to examine historical text-books will 
readily appreciate. Its successful use in school work —and it 
is a book which should prove very successful in high schools, 
academies, and in elementary college work—will depend 
mainly upon the teacher’s training and ability to allow the pupils 
to read and think with other ideas than those of an approaching 
recitation. 

One does not expect to find new historical discoveries, of fact 
or of philosophy, in a work of this nature. The professional 
student approaches the book with the expectation of turning a 
few leaves, finding rather less of abandoned notions as to our 
national career than in other books of the same size and mis- 
sion, and then of laying it on the shelf with the wish that pub- 
lishers would pay as well for ‘‘ original contributions” as for 
such apparent hack-work. Many students have opened Pro- 
fessor Channing’s book in some such frame of mind, and several 
of them have discovered that they had read the book half 
through before they had recovered their spirit of critical dis- 
interestedness. 

Dr. Channing has studied the American revolution with great 
care. Gifted with an absolute disregard for the preconceptions 
of written histories and the notions of others who have preceded 
him in the consideration of a chosen field, he has searched the 
‘sources,” direct and indirect, interpreting them, thinking 
about them, forgetting them. He has gathered facts, and 
statistics, and theories; sifted them, compared them, and sought 
their meaning and their influences. He has traced the ideas 
which animated *‘ the fathers ’’ in the writings of earlier genera- 
tions of Englishmen and Europeans. Some day all this may 
lead him to write a history of the American revolution. Mean- 
while, he has given us, ina hundred pages, an account of what 
happened in and about British America between 1765 and 1785, 
which will rank—if one may say it who has not read every- 
thing — with the best historical writings of the century. 

In the second third of his book Professor Channing is still 
Writing of a period and events which he has studied with much 

ire, but in which he has not the same interest as of a master 
'whatis his own. The discussion of Hamilton and Jefferson 
one of the most interesting portions of the volume, not be- 
use Dr. Channing forces the reader to believe that he is a “ewe 
nfident, competent authority in all he says, but because of 7 es — 
independence of his views, the honesty 4 his agp ye oes Post —""% at a 

id the shrewdness with which he analyzes the men an 1eir 358 pp. ce, $1.20. a a ; 

tions. For ~egedear following the year 1812, Henry Adams, The importance of 9 vy 3 ee ee 

ues F. Rhodes, and John C. Ropes are the recognized au- ever understood. A scientific _ y rl st cat oted 

rities, and Dr. Channing's chapters are as satisfactory as and youth is indispensable to the proper training , 


AND LireRATURE. By T. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


3uppuIsM: Irs History 

W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Sons. 2350 pp. 

Here we have a work the most complete and reliable that has 
ever been written upon the life and teachings of the great 
founder of Buddhism. Dr. Davids is distinguished not only 
for profound scholarship and extensive knowledge of Buddhist 
literature, but for bis enthusiasm upon this subject, as mani- 
fested in the fact that he has devoted his life to collecting, 
translating, and publishing the voluminous history of this won- 
derful religion. In the six lectures delivered in this country, 
and published in this book, he has revealed the life, life-work, 
and doctrines of the great religious teacher, the peaceful 
methods by which he aimed to propagate his religion, the won- 
derful power he gained over the minds of his countrymen, 
and the rapid spread of 3uddhism in{the table-lands of Nepaul, 
Tartary, and Thibet, in China, in the peninsula of Korea, in the 
islands of Japan, in the west of Europe, and in Siberia, where 
it has for centuries held sway. He has recorded the religious 
theories that prevailed in India before Buddhism ; has given us 
authorities on which this knowledge is based; has revealed the 
secret which accounts for the hold that Buddhism has gained 
on the minds of the millions who have embraced it, and has 
given us in his last chapter some interesting notes on the 
historv of Buddhism. Our author finds much truth in this sys- 
tem. which has generally been regarded asa totally false religion. 
Why. then, should not this truth be accepted and commended by 
our Christian people at home and our missionaries in that 


field. 


Psycnic CuLrure. By Reuben 
New York: American Book Company. 


AND 


any other hundred pages upon the period which culminated at 


Professor Channing’s book is one of the Cambridge Historical 
Series, and will, in any case, be read by very many thoughtful 
| It can but have a most helpful effect in 
letting down the barriers of misunderstanding between the two 
There is never a chance to question the loy- 
alty of the author,—a loyalty which is sure to be understood, 
because it is so evidently intelligent, and is so generous in 
But Dr. Channing does not write 
He simply tells what he 
knows and thinks about the things of which he knows most, 
which happen to be things of very great interest to us English 


Quarter Century Edition. 
By Edward Wiebé. 
Milton 


: peg : 
Phat Froebel was a ‘born teacher ” no intelligent person can 


garten system, as now approved and taught in the best Ameri- 
This greatly 
enlarged and improved edition of Froebel’s classic guide to the 
kindergarten is called the ‘Quarter Century Edition,” because 
the book has been an accepted authority on this subject for 
It contains the life of Froebel written by 
It contains copious editorial notes and ex- 
planations of the gifts and occupations, all new matter and 
designed to bring the work, in all its departments, up to the 
All the original text and numerous illustrations 
have been retained, with this change, the illustrations are now 
The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is accompanied by half-tone portraits and 


A ConNEcTICUT YANKEE IN King ArRTHUR’s CouR?. 


25 cents.—A BRIEI 


We have many text-books upon this subject, all havingthe same 
purpose, but possessing different degrees of merit. Some are 
too scientific and technical to be attractive and interesting to 
the average student. The author of this treatise who has for 
several years been a teacher of psychology, aims to avoid this 
difficulty. Heclaims to have written a book that while it is 
sufficiently scientific, it is more interesting and practical. This 
claim admitted, is a great gain, and the work will be sought 
with eagerness. The chapters on the application of psycholog- 
ical laws in the cultivation of the mental powers are a charac- 
teristic feature of the book. The latest ascertained facts upon 
this subject are here presented, and the hard and dry facts are 
enlivened by illustrations and anecdotes to maké them more 
interesting. We confidently commend the book to the careful 
examination of teachers and pupils interested in the subject. 


Ick-Work: PRESENT AND Past. By T. G. Bonney, 
professor of geology at University College, London, ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 295 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Glacial geology is a large subject. Numerous authors in our 
own and other languages have written upon it, either separate 
papers or comprehensive books. In most cases they have 
written to advocate particular interpretations of the facts more 
than to describe the facts themselves. But Professor Bonney 
has aimed to give greater prominence to the facts of glacial geol- 
ogy than to theories. To this end he has first given a sketch of 
some region the history of which there is no dispute, and when 
he has ventured to describe the phenomena which are the sub- 
ject of more dispute, he has selected, as far as possible, cases 
that he has personally examined; these, he claims, are fair 
samples of the whole series. Butin cases where he has not 
made personal examinations, in discussing theories, he has 
summed up the evidence on each side of the case, and left the 
verdict to his readers. The bookis admirably written, and con- 
tains finely executed illustrations and maps. This is one of an 
international scientific series, issued by the same publishers. 


VenezueLaA: A LAND Wuere rt’s ALWAys SUMMER, 
By William Eleroy Curtis, author of ‘‘The Capitals of 
Spanish America,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
315 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Nearly four hundred years ago this land where summer 
reigns was visited by a fleet of four vessels sailing from Cadiz, 
bound for the Indies. This fleet was in command of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, whose mate, Juan de la Cosa, drew the first map of this 
new world upon an ox-hide. This map still hangs upon the 
walls of the Marine museum in Madrid. Both captain and 
mate accompanied Columbus on his second voyage. Venezuela 
(or Little Venice, a little more than twice as large as Texas) 
was then, as it is now, inhabited by the Maracaibo Indians. 
They now speak Spanish and are partially civilized. This au- 
thentic, timely, and exceedingly interesting book is both de- 
scriptive and historical. It is the only reliable history of this 
sunny land that has ever been written in this country. It is of 
special interest now to the American people, in view of the un- 
settled difficulty between England and Venezuela with which 
our government has interfered. Every intelligent American 
desires and needs to become familiar with that country. A 
perusal of this volume will furnish the desired information. 
This history is of special interest to our people, also, in view of 
the fact that the government of Venezuela is very similar to 
our own, and the history of the struggles of that people to cast 
off the Spanish yoke and gain their independence corresponds, 
in many respects, with the struggle of our fathers to free them- 
selves from British rule. For two hundred and forty years 
Venezuela remained loyal to the Spanish crown. Then came 
the conflict, led by Miranda, who was a friendjand companion of 
Lafayette and served for a while with him under Washington 
in our revolutionary war. He here conceived the idea and am- 
bition to become the Washington of Venezuela, as the liberator 
of his native land. He was the ablest and most brilliant man 
among the patriots of that country, but was excelled, as a milt- 
tary leader, by Simon Bolivar, who really stands first in the 
reverence of the world as the liberator of the five South Amer- 
ican republics, Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. He wrested Venezuela from Ferdinand. Guzman 
Blanco and other distinguished fellow patriots who share the 
honors of this great revolution might here receive more atten- 
tion, but we must leave much for the reader to learn from the 
book itself. Venezuela, which has endured for three hundred 
years untold cruelties, massacres, wars, and revolutions, is 
becoming more and more civilized under her free institutions, 
and may now hope for peace and prosperity. Mr. Curtis’ book 
is up to date, including even President Cleveland’s message to 
congress and Secretary Olney’s correspondence with the English 
government in reference to the disputed boundary question. 
A fine map accompanies the book. 


Maynarp, Merricu, & Co. issue as No. 10 of May- 
nard’s French texts, ‘*‘ Le Chant du Cygne,” by Georges Ohnet, 
edited by Arthur H. Solial. Price, 20 cents. 


Messrs. Cuarztes H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, issue 
‘* America Liberata,” by Robert H. Vickers. Paper, 74 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. No. 31 in their ‘* New Occasions Series.” 
Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, the talented and popu- 
lar preacher of Tremont Temple, Boston, has written a sensible 
and readable monograph of 110 pages (75c.) upon ** What I 
Know About Books, and How to Use Them,” which James H. 
Earle of Boston publishes. 





o-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lingus Latina. Fase Il. By Joachim C, Mueller. 
Cleveland: German Publishing House. 


Issued by The Patriotic League. 


IDIOMATA 
Price, 25 cents. 
Tuk Crrizen’s CATECHISM, 
York: The Patriotic League. 
How TO SEE THE POINT AND PLACE It, 
15 cents. New York: 154 West 5th street. 
WHAT IS AN Honest DOLLAR? By Fairplay. 


New 
By John G. Scott. Price, 


Price, 25 cents. Bos- 


ton: Lee & Shepard 


UNITED STATES ALONE UNDERTAKE THE FREE COIN- 
roké Ratio or 16701? By Richard Lowry. Price, 
IN THE HiGgu Court Or Justice: THE PEOPLE, 


SHALL THI 
AGE OF SILVER AT 


PLAINTIFFS, V8. THE GOLD BuGs, DEFENDANTS. By A. D. Warner. 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 

Tur EVOLUTIONS OF AN Empire, By Mary Pratt Parmele. New 
York; William Beverley Harison 
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EDUCATIONAL 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 2: Massachusetts Town and District 
Superifitendents’ Association, Springfield. 





ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Professor Charles D. Woods, formerly vice- 
director of the Storrs, Conn., Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, assumed his duties as profes- 


NEW 


sor of agriculture in the Maine State College | 


and director of the Maine Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station, July 1, in place of Professor W 
H. Jordan, who has gone to the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva as 
its director. Professor Woods was a Maine 
boy, and spent his boyhood in Belfast; was 
graduated from Wesleyan University. His 
specialty, both as a student and teacher, has 
been chemistry, and in agricultural chemistry 
his work has been chiefly along the lines of 
plant and animal nutrition. He has contributed 
liberally to current agricultural literature. 

W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of schools 
of Maine, was elected one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the National Educational Association 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the Maine 
State College recently, ex-President M. C. Fer- 
nald was elected to the professorship of mathe- 
matics. Dr. Fernald was succeeded as presi- 
dent of the college in 1893 by President A. W. 
Harris, and he has since been living in Fox- 
croft. 

At the meeting of the trustees of the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Ellsworth E. 
Peacock of West Gardiner was elected princi- 
pal of the commercial department of that insti- 
tution, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Professor A. L. Lyford, who has had 
charge of that department for the past three 
years. 

At a special meeting of the Rockland school 
board L. E. Moulton, Bates, 93, was elected 
principal of the high school, and Miss Cara E. 
Hoxie, Colby, '96, and Miss Rosa N. Allen, 
Wellesley, 94, assistants. 

The Rockland high school has just lost three 
teachers. Principal Kenny has resigned to go 
to Amsterdam, N. Y. Miss Robbins will 
accept a position in Massachusetts, and Miss 
Ames has lately been elected to a position in 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Hoyt A. Moore tendered his resigna- 
tion as superintendent of schools of Ellsworth, 
to take effect September 1. Rev. I. H. W. 
Wharff of the Methodist church, and a member 
of the school board, was elected to the vacancy. 
Mr. Moore was recently chosen principal of the 
high school. 

F. L. Tapley has resigned as principal of the 
Vinalhaven high school, and Miss M. Alice 
Robbins of Woburn, Mass., teacher of lan- 
guages in the same school, has also resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. C.C. Rounds of the New Hampshire normal 
school at Plymouth has given the state and the 
educational people of the country quite a sur- 
prise by tendering his resignation and insisting 
upon it, despite all efforts to get him to with- 
draw it. The strain upon Mrs. Rounds has 
been great these last few years, for the re- 
sponsibility of the boarding-house has largely 
come upon her. Their sons are successfully 
settled in good law practice in New York city, 
and the older daughter is delightfully situated 
in Chicago, and Mr. Rounds may be forgiven if 
he is tempted to resign the burdens and details 
of his profession. Mr. Rounds has abandoned 
the idea of a European trip at present, and will 
devote much of his time to professional writing 
and institute work after the general plan of 
Messrs. E. E. White and W. A. Mowry. There 
is no more attractive service in educational life 
than this. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of 
public schools, addressed the New Hampshire 
State Grange at The Weirs recently. His sub- 
ject was ‘“ What we owe the world.” 

Among the eminent musicians who partici- 
pated in the first rehearsal for the seventh 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire music 
teachers, at The Weirs, were: Professor IT. G. 
Blaisdell, conductor of the festival; Miss 
Frances Miller of Newport, soprano; Miss 
Frances Ries of Providence, R. I.; Frederick 
W. Bancroft, tenor soloist and lecturer ; Charles 
W. Swain, tenor, of Boston; Dr. Carl Stasny 
of Boston; Martha Dana Shepard, Miss Ada 
M. Aspinwall, Miss Anna L. Melendy, pian- 
ists; Mr. Wulf Fries, ’cellist, of Boston. and 
prominent resident teachers and performers 
The programme includes three grand concerts, 
piano and lecture recitals by Dr. Carl Stasny, 
Dr. Duffts, and Mr. Bancroft, and recitals by 
resident performers. ; 

The educators who have been in session at 
Maplewood recently came to a formal acknow! 
edgment of some of the fundamental princi 
ples of education, such as have been recognized 
by the highest authorities for many years. It 
is fair to say that these principles “were not 


adduced as anything novel in theory, but only 


INTELLIGENCE. | seems to have been practical agreement on one 


other point, so important that in practice it 
| modifies, if it does not control, all possibilities 
|of improved instruction. This is the political 
influence which works in school committees. 
The convention was agreed, with few excep- 
| tions, that appointments of teachers should be 
made by the superintendent or some other ex- 
jecutive authority wholly divorced from the 
| machinery of political manipulation, and that a 
|large part of the teachers now appointed are 
| not ‘‘ satisfactory to the experts who give the 
| initiative to, but often do not control the direc- 
tion of, discussions upon text-books and courses 
lof study.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
charges made by teachers against Principal 
Greenough of the Westfield normal school have 
given them very careful examination, and sifted 
each one to the bottom, and the resultis they fully 
sustain Mr. Greenough in his position. All 
who know the character and standing of Messrs. 
M. B. Whitney and J. D. Miller will be satis- 
fied that their decision is just and wise. The 
following is their report :— 

The visitors of the Westfield state normal 











school have investigated the charges made by 
some of the teachers in that school against the 
\administration of the principal, and find that 
\they are not sustained by any sufficient evi- 
| dence. It appeared that even in the judgment 
of those making the charges the work of the 
school is excellent. Without entering into de- 
tails, the visitors desire to assure the public 
|that no effort will be spared on their part to 
make the school worthy of that confidence 
which it has always enjoyed and to which it 
has been fairly entitled by the work of its 
| graduates. J.D. MILLER. 
M. B. Wuirney. 

The new instructors for the ensuing year 
in the New England conservatory are the fol- 
lowing: Charles E. White will teach voice cul- 
ture; William E. Sackett, pianoforte ; Dr. Albert 
I. Jeffrey, also pianforte; and Miss Flora L. 
Goldsmith, violin. The latter is a recent grad- 
uate of the conservatory. In the home depart- 
ment, Miss Sarah A. Perkins has decided to ac- 
cept the position of preceptress permanently. 

Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, 8. J., has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of philosophy in Boston 
College, to succeed Father Doonan, transferred 
to Philadelphia. Father Gasson was born at 
Sevenoaks, near Knole Castle, the celebrated 
home of the Sackvilles, England. He came to| 








soston College, assuming the professorship of | 
rhetoric in 1895, being reappointed to the same | 
position in 1896. 

The combination of Chauncy hall and Berke- 
ley schools, as now organized, will hereafter be 
known by the old name, ‘‘Chauncy Hall School.” 
The best elements of both schools will be re- 





Charles Theodore Russell of Cambridge has 
been appointed full professor of the chair of 
law at the law school in Boston University. 

Mt. Holyoke College is nearly sixty years old, 
and has done a noble work in the cause of 
higher education for women. More than 7,000} 
girls have passed out from its halls into the 
great world to bring the influence of their cul- 
ture to bear upon the family and society. This 
institution has always cherished and acted upon 
three ideais, viz. 1. Toimpartthe highest and | 
most thorough practical education. 2. To com-| 
bine with intellectual, moral, and religious cul- | 
ture. 3. To offer these advantages at a moder- | 
ate expense, so as to give girls of limited means | 
the opportunity to secure a liberal education. | 
These are the ideals of the college to-day, as 
they were sixty years ago, and its increased 
facilities furnish a new incentive for public con- 
fidence and patronage. 

Contrary to the general belief, Massachusetts | 
shows in recent years that a larger number of | 
pupils are in her high schools than in those of | 
any other of the eastern states. It has been 
thought that there was a falling off in the at-| 
tendance upon the high schools in different 
parts of the state, but the facts, derived from 
the report of the board of education for the last 





year, show that the attendance at the high 
schools has greatly increased during recent 
years. In many places the number of pupils 


have doubled. It is a fact that a large per cent. 
of the children of the state enter the high 
school, while in many towns the percentag 
rises from forty to fifty per cent. This is a 
result which is obtained in but few places, and 


portant schools in the state. 

The death of Professor Whitney of Harvard 
University takes from us ata ripe old age one 
who had the reputation of being the best practical 
geologist in the country. After the late Pro- 





fessor Dana of Yale University he was un- 


| doubtedly the ablest man, in this department, | 


jin America. Ile named two of the high moun- 
}tains in the rockies— Harvard and Yale. Pro 
| fessor W. D. Whitney, the late philologist, was 
his brother. Professor Child is now the oldest 
instructor in active service at Harvard. 

The educational fraternity of New England 
will sympathize greatly with Hon. Thomas W. 


| Bicknell and Professor Moses True Brown in 


as authorizing innovations in practice which} the great loss that has come to each in the death 


ought to be encouraged. 


themselves as on means of obtaining them. and 
equally as a matter of 
tempt to describe 
theoretical st indpoint, but concretely 


course, they did not at 


There 


' Very naturally, the | 
teachers djd not dwell so much on the reforms 


the means proposed from a 


Both Mrs. 
eminently 


of the companions of many years. 
Bicknell and Mrs. Brown 
worthy women, and the social und prot ssional 
life of both Mr, Bicknell and Mr. Brown was 
j largely benefited by their ¢ ompanions. Neither 


lof the women leave children. Mr Bicknell’s 


were 


tained under the new arrangement. | and in God. 


indicates a healthy condition of the more im-| 


nome has been in Providence for some years, 
and Mr. Brown’s has been in Cleveland. Mr. 
Bicknell founded the JourNAL OF EpucatIoNn 
and AMERICAN TEACHER, and though he retired 
from all connection with them eleven years ago, 
both he and Mrs. Bicknell have rejoiced in their 
success. 

The Boston public schools open Tuesday, 
September 8. Entrance examinations will be 
held as follows: Normal school, Saturday, 
September 5, at 9 o’clock a. m., in the school- 
house, corner of Dartmouth and Appleton 
streets; holders of the Boston high school di- 
| plomas, fourth year, are to present themselves 
iwith their diplomas Tuesday, September 8; 
|high schools, Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem- 
iber 8 and 9, at 9 o’clock a. m., in the several 
|high schoolhouses. Subjects of examinations : 
| English language, including reading, writing, 
ispelling, and grammar, history and civil gov- 
ernment of the United States, geography, arith- 
metic, and bookkeeping by single entry. Latin 
schools, Tuesday, September 8, at 9 o’clock 
a. m., candidates for boys’ Latin school in the 
schoolhouse on Warren avenue; candidates for 
the girls’ Latin school in room 4 of the girls’ 
high schoolhouse, West Newton street. The 
requisites for admission are equivalent to those 
for admission to the third class of the grammar 
school. Candidates for admission to any of 
these schools must bring to the examination a 
certificate of good moral character from the 
principal of the school last attended. 

The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers have given much attention to music, 
under the direction of Principal Francis A. 
Morse, Sherwin school, Boston. At the last 
meeting, Professor Zuchtmann of Springfield 
said that vocal training should start in the 
cradle, and that a good voice depends chiefly 
upon good health, as well asa good method and 
an intelligent instructor. Climatic influences 
are most important. In the South Sea islands, 
for example, the language is beautiful, on ac- 
count of the soft vowel sounds; the Italian 
speech is pleasing, because the people shout 
and sing out of doors; but here the sudden 
changes are bound to affect the throat and 
voice. The first thing to do, he said, is to 
strengthen the lungs, and thus bring about proper 
breathing and regular action of the heart; 
then to counteract the evils of the ‘* consonant 
element” of America. Children are wonderful 
imitators, especially in song; therefore, the 
examples should be good. Extreme care should 
be taken never to force childish voices. Song 
and speech should go hand in hand, and unless 
vocal music is given as much attention as other 
| studies have, failure and disappointment will re- 
| ‘* Bad singing is very demoralizing,” said 








| sult. 
ithe speaker. ‘‘ Begin when a child is young, no 
|matter how little talent he possesses. Keep at 
lit. Teach him to have faith in himself, in you, 
Through the sensations of a prop- 
erly developed body and heart, a child is men- 
tally strengthened; therefore, the emotional 
character must be carefully considered.” Pro- 
fessor Zuchtmann spoke particularly of the 
free life of his childhood, when climbing trees, 
clambering over rocks, and romping in the air 
gave him the physical strength and power of 
the average German child. ‘‘ Boys and girls in 
this country,” he said, ‘‘ take a brief recess in a 
little bricked yard, shut in by a big board fence, 
and they are cautioned not to make much noise.” 

The new school building in ward 6, Spring- 
field, is nearly completed. The grounds are 
now being graded, and all will be ready for the 
opening of the fall term. 

Mrs. Charles D. Davis (née Abby Ellis Allen) 
died at West Newton on July 31. She was 
born in Medford, May 17, She was a 
direct descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
eighth generation. She received a common 
school education, and graduated at the Bridge- 
water normal school, under Principal Tilling- 
hast. After her graduation, she became a very 
enthusiastic and successful teacher. In 1852 
she was married to Charles D. Davis of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., also a graduate of Bridgewater 
normal school. 

About twenty-five members of the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity had a dinner at the 
Thorndike this year,—the second midsummer 
gathering of the fraternity that has been held 
in this vicinity, and was intended to bring out 
| chiefly the men who are at the summer schools 
jor engaged in study or business in or near the 
city. Representatives were present from Har- 
jvard, Institute of Technology, and Boston Uni- 
versity, the alumni members being in the 
}majority. The affair was remarkably pleasant 
for those who attended, and was informal 
throughout. The members simply renewed 
j acquaintances made in college, and had a chan 
to meet some of their number who are in busi- 
}ness in different parts of the country. 


1828. 





7 Four 
lech men were present from Philadelphia and 


Rev. Eugene F. Hunt as presiding officer. 
Principal C. L. Simmons of the local high 
school, Rev. L. H. Cobb of New York, Rey. L. 
H. Angier of Boston, Congressman Hawley B. 
Wright of North Adams, Rev. E. R. Thorn- 
dyke, and Frank A. Wing of Athol made 
addresses. Miss Elizabeth Johnson read an 
original poem. 

Caspar Isham of Willimantic, Conn., has 
been elected principal of the Cobbett grammar 
school of Lynn, in place of Mr. Reeves, re- 


signed. Miss Camille Benson of Manchester, 
N. H., fills a vacancy in the classical high 
school. 

Harvard University graduates every year 


many students who spend large sums of money 
during the four years of college life; but it is a 
fact that quite a large proportion of the men 
who pursue their studies at Harvard are in mod- 
erate circumstances. It is stated that five per 
cent. work their way through, and ten per cent. 
help pay their expenses by their own services 
during term time and vacations. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Ione L. Frost of Laconia, N. H., has 
been elected principal inthe North Centre school 
at Southington, left vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Gale. She comes well recommended and 
has had five years’ experience as a teacher. 
Miss Jennie Wardwell of Berlin, N. H., was 
elected to fill the vacancy at South Centre. 
Miss Carrie Percival of Vermont was elected to 
teach in town. 

George A. Myrick is the new principal of the 
Strong-Woolsey district school, New Haven, to 
serve in place of Principals Abbott and Pittman. 
His salary was fixed at $2,000 per year. 

Following are the "96-’97 appointments for 
West Hartford schools : High school, principal, 
A. F. Howes, Ashfield, Mass.; assistant, Miss 
Eleanor Allyn, Lyme; Centre (grammar), Miss 
Mary A. Mather, Hartford, (intermediate 
Miss Josephine P. Robertson, (primary) Miss 
Charlotte A. Butler, Hartford; Charter Oak, 


Miss Margaret A. Egan, New Haven; Elm- 
wood (grammar), Miss Jessie L. Hubbell, 
Bristol, (primary) Miss Harriet M. Strong 


Suffield; East (grammar), Louis H. Stanley, 
Brooklyn; (intermediate) Miss Grace L. Bates, 
New Britain; (primary) Miss Lillian H. Pear- 
son, New Britain; North (intermediate and 
primary), Miss Henrietta B. Hatheway ; North- 
west, Miss Josephine M. Robbins, Chaplin; 
West, Miss Grace E. Atkins, Bristol. Miss 
Robertson is transferred from the East, and 
Miss Pearson from Prospect-hill, which is dis- 
continued. Miss Bates is changed from gram- 
mar to intermediate at the East. 

An unsuccessful effort has been made by 
citizens of Norwich to secure the release of 
Miss E. E. Carlisle by the New Haven board of 
education, that she might return to Norwich to 
direct the normal department of the Norwich 
Free Academy. 

Miss Marie Ives has been named by the 
women of New Haven as a candidate for the 
board of education. One of the retiring mem- 
bers, W. E. Morgan, has declared he is not a 
candidate for renomination, but retires in favor 
of Miss Ives. 

Stamford.— The public schools will open for 
the fall term Tuesday, September 8. During 
the summer months several of the schoolhouses 
have been supplied with better sanitary con- 
veniences. Inthe Centre school building new 
floors have been laid, and the old style desks 
replaced by those of modern pattern. At a 
special meeting 6f the school board, held in 
June, it was voted to add to the curriculum 
of the high school a four years’ ‘‘ commercial 
scientific course,” and to employ a teacher com- 
petent to instruct the special subjects includ 
The head master, W. R. Jones, who prepared 
the schedule adopted, was desirous of making 
it as practical as possible. The following is th 
course :— 

First year.— English literature and composition, 
reading, spelling, commercial arithmetic or algebra 
peninanship, elements of bookkeeping, civics, inte! 
sive study of United States history and rapid calcu 
lation, 

Second year.— English rhetoric, literature and 
composition, industrial -arithmetic, bookkeeping 
(completed), business forms, address, principles 0! 
conversation, ete., German or Latin, rapid calcula 
tions, short methods. 

Junior year.-- English literature and composition 
German, Latin or physics, commercial law, comme! 
al geography, stenography and typewriting. 

Senior year. English hterature and composition 
German, Latin or geometry, history of commerce 
banking and tinance, economies, stenography and 
typewriting, and humanics. 

It will go into effect 
class of the high 
about seventy. 


The entering 


number 


this year. 
school this fall will 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The usual series of horticultural schools 
under the direction of the professors of Cornell 
University, twenty-six in number, will be con- 
jueted throughout Western New York. This 
work is done in the interest of the farmers, 
who fully realize its great economical value to 
hem, and the interest and attendance are con- 
stantly increasing from year to year. One 
farmer last year showed by figures that the 
rained skill of the Cornell entomologieal and 
horticultural experts had added $500 to the 
profits of his crop of currants. 

Albert Nelson Prentiss, professor of botany 
it Cornell University, who died recently, had 
been connected with the university from its es- 
tablishment. In 1870 he went‘to Brazil with 
the Cornell exploring party, and in the following 
year he wrote an essay on ‘‘ The mode of the 
natural distribution of plants over the surface 
of the earth,” which received the first Walker 
prize offered by the Boston Society of Natural 
History. ‘ 

The superintendent’s annual report to the 
commissioners gives an admirable summary of 
the educational problems and purposes of the 
Troy public schools. The registration was a 
net increase of fifty-one over that of the pre- 
vious year, and the average daily attendance 
was an increase of fifty-nine. The course of 
study has been revised, and the progress of the 
year shows a high degree of prosperity in edu- 
cational work. 

The compulsory education law in New York, 
as amended in 1895 and 1896, has greatly re- 
duced the number of truants among the school 
children. Still the question, What shall be 
lone with the truants ? is creating much agita- 
tion among school officers. 

The school board of New York city are re- 
fused the appropriation necessary to purchase 
anumber of sites for public school buildings 
very much needed at the present time. The 
reason assigned by oflicials is the failure to sell 
city bonds at a satisfactory price. 

The state department of public instruction 
has framed a code of regulations to govern the 
teachings of pedagogy in the colleges of New 
York state. Under the present conditions col- 
lege graduates have to teach for three years 
before they are permitted to procure a life cer- 
tificate entitling them to teach in the public 
schools of the state. This has been the law be- 
cause the college course in pedagogy has not 
been up to astandard which the state has deemed 
necessary to teaching childhood and youth its 
political divisions. The state department of 
public instruction, in fixing such a standard, 
guarantees to the colleges that if it be carried 
out the graduates may, upon taking their 
(\egrees from the college, enter a state examina- 
tion, which, if passed, will entitle each to a life 
teacher’s certificate. 

The board of education of the citv of New 
York, under the direction of Henry M. Leipzi- 
ger, superintendent of lectures, has provided 
the most elaborate lecture courses ever fur- 
nished by any city. There were in attendance 
during the past season 392,733. Theattendants 
were nearly all adults. The lectures were 
given in thirty different places, and as a rule 
there were thirty-nine lectures in each course, 
yet such was the interest that on the thirty- 
ninth evening there were 9,289 in attendance. 
The largest number of attendants in any one 
evening was 10,396. On three evenings only 
was there a larger attendance than at the close 
f the session. The largest aggregate attend- 
ance in any one locality was at Cooper Union, 
where there were 30,950; the next largest num- 

er, 20,651, was at the Hebrew Institute. This is 
he eighth year of these lectures. In 1889 there 
were 186 lectures with a total attendance of 
22,149; in 1890, there were 329 lectures ; in ’91, 
85; in ’92, 287; 3 


in ’93, 310; in ’94, 383; in 
95,502; in ’96, 1,040. The attendance in 95 
Was 224,118. Seven hundred and ninety-five, 
or three-fourths, of the lectures were illustrated 
hy the stereopticon; 75 by experiments. The 
general division of subjects were: Physiology 
and hygiene, fourteen lectures ; natural science, 
thirty-five ; travel, fifty-nine ; American history, 
forty-one; general history, ten; art, literature, 
aid social science, thirty-five. Five of the lec- 
turers— Dr. P. Meirowitz, Hon. J. A. Goulden, 


T h wv ! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
bac ers anted ! ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
"int Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


‘lee MAISON FRANCAISE or Vermont 
AcADEMy re-opens September 21st. 
\ddress, for references and particulars: 
Rev. L. C. ROUX, M.A., 
113 Saxton’s River, Vermont. 
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JOURNAL OF 
Dr. Willard Parker, Colonel G. E. Waring, endl 
Dr. Leipziger — declined to receive any fee for 
services, 

NEW JERSEY. 

A university library building is to be erected 
at Princeton at once, the largest of all the 
buildings on the campus, costing $598,000. A 
large dormitory will also soon be erected on the 
same grounds. 

_ Great preparations are being made for the 
Princeton sesqui-centennial celebration, which 
Is to occupy three days — October 20, 21, and 
22. The entire previous week will be devoted 
to a series of public lectures, by a group of dis- 
tinguished scholars, eminent European special- 
ists, upon science, philosophy, literature, and 
theology. This celebration is to be in com- 
memoration of the founding of the college. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has 
secured the services of W. M. Chase, the emi- 
nent artist, as instructor in the schools for the 
coming term. Mr. Chase will take charge of 
the life classes for both men and women, and 
will also organize an advanced class ‘in still- 
life painting. He has given up his instructor- 
ship in the Art Students’ League in New York, 
and relinquished a similar instructorship in 
Brooklyn. 

Subscriptions to the fund for the new 
museum of science and art for the University 
of Pennsylvania have been received to the 
amount of $180,000. 

MARYLAND. 

When such aman as President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University speaks upon educa- 
tional subjects, school officers and teachers 
listen. He has recently contributed a valuable 
article to the IJndependent on our public 
schools. The following are some of the sug- 
gestions and points made :— 

Dr. Gilman shows that the universities are 
doing most valuable work in deepening interest 
in schools and improving teaching methods. 
President Eliot has given much help in im- 
proving courses of study. Dr. Stanley Hall’s 
studies of ‘* child life ” have contributed materi- 
ally to the teaching science, and all over the 
country professors are at work through exten- 
sive courses vitalizing primary teaching and 
inspiring those who conduct it. The regents 
in New York state receive a tribute for their 
good influence. He sees a tendency to select 
fewer teachers of common schools from the 
ranks of young college graduates, which he 
approves. He favors kindergarten methods 
of instruction. Though engaged in university 
work, Dr. Gilman does not forget that the 
great body of children who come from the 
public schools will not take higher courses, 
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is the question of character. Dr. Gilman 
regrets that it is the religious people, who 
through fear of instruction not absolutely to 
their own notion, make possible the cry of 
‘* godless schools.” This he holds is due to 
unnecessary timidity. Morals should be taught, 
parts of the scripture, such as the psalms and 
gospels, might be studied if only people would 
agree about it.. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The bureau of education is the authority for 
the statement that 300 summer schools were 
held the past season, and a really formidable 
array of circulars, programmes, and curricula 
which have reached the writer would furnish 
conviction to any who needed visible support 
for the backbone of these statistics. This new 
method of occupying and edifying one’s self 
in the vacation months is very new — a growth 
of the past ten years —and it has only reached 
these surprising dimensions in 1896, though 
Harvard began systematic summer work in 
1869. Some of the schools are private 
ventures, others are run by corporations or 
universities, some are conducted for gain, 
others purely in the cause of knowledge. Some 
give: instruction in a particular branch of 
science or art; some are only for teachers ; 
some are for the general public. This combi- 
nation of the pienic and the lecture-room has 
its forerunner in the school founded by Louis 
Agassiz on Penikese island in 1873.--From 
About the World, in September Scribner’s. 

The German government requests Americans 
desiring to visit the German schools to make 
their applications for permits through the gov- 
ernment in Washington instead of making them 
through the United States embassy in Berlin, 
where there is an inevitable delay which often 
prevents the use of the permits. 








CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


A. B. Shauck of the English training schools 
for boys and girls, Dayton, has had a very suc- 
cessful summer normal. 

There are sixteen Afro-American teachers 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, and their 
compensation is $12,000 a year. The same 
number of teachers in the schools of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., are paid less than $5,000. 

A prize of $500 has been awarded to Presi- 
dent D. A. Long of Antioch College for the 
best brief history of coinage and argument for 
a gold standard. About 50,000 copies of the 
address are being printed, and an immense de- 





mand is springing up. 
Mt. Union College has recently celebrated 
its semi-centennial. Hon. T. R. Morgan, Sr., 





but will plunge at once into active life. They 





should be prepared for this. The eye and hand 
should receive far more training than is com- 
mon. Drawing, which exercises both eye and 
hand, should be taught more thoroughly. But 
more than this is needed. Observation of 
nature should be cultivated. Practical employ- 
ments should not be forgotten. ‘‘ From the 
needle to the pencil, from the knife to the box 
of tools, is an easy gradation, everywhere pos- 
sible, and every young person should be carried 
through at least these stages of ‘handicraft.’ 
‘ Look’, ‘ Do,’ ‘Think,’ and ‘Remember’ are 
four lessons that ought to be enjoined upon 
every scholar, every day, through the period of 
adolescence.” He insists that every child 
should thoroughly learn the duties of the citi- 
zen, the organization of government, and be 
trained to be beyond the reach of spoilsmen’s 
bribes and appeals to ignorance where his coun- 
try is concerned. He asks that politics be 
kept absolutely from influence on the schools, 
and this desire will be echoed by every person 
who cares more for the future of the children 
than to help some ward-heeler build up power 
among the friends of janitors and scrub-women. 
School trustees should be absolutely untram- 
melled by political or ecclesiastical influence, 
and it should be impossible for them to be put 
in a school by any such influence, kept there 


acted as president of the day and addressed the 
assembly, Hon. E. N. Johnsen gave the histori- 
cal address, Senator S. G. Williams, Hon. G. 
N. Lewis, M.D., and David Fording also made 
interesting addresses. And the venerable chap- 
lain, Rev. J. Harrison Jones, closed the pro- 
gramme of the day with reminiscences of the 
early days of the city and college. Dr. G. W. 
Clarke, for forty years professor in the college, 
presided on the second day, the founder’s day. 


ILLINOIS. 


The first session of the three days’ confer- 
ence of the well-known educators interested in 
ideal education was held August 22, at Handel 
hall, 40 Randolph street, Chicago. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. E. B. Harbert, Coul- 
son Turnbull, Ida C. Heffron, Kate Hawley 
Hennessey, and R. Lynch, has met weekly for 
some months to formulate a plan whereby 
schools might be established which will employ 
modern methods in education. This work will 
begin with its application to kindergartens, fol- 
lowing closely the Froebel system, and in the 
event of its success will extend to schools for 
higher education. The result of the com- 
mittee’s work will be given to the conference in 
papers read by the members. Dr. Alice B. 
Stockholm of Evanston, who presided at the 
meeting, read a paper on ‘‘Froebel’s Law of 





by it, or dismissed because of it. Then there 
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Unity.” Other papers were read by Emma 
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Soloman on “ Law and Life,” by Kate Hawley 
Ilennessey on “* The Ideal School,” and Clara 
D. Stacey on ‘* Expression through Music.” 
The afternoon session included a practical les- 
son in language by P. J. Wright, and several 
deaf and dumb pupils; also papers by R. S. 
Hill of St. Louis on ‘* Education from Within,” 
and C. H. Storey, who has made a life study of 
the elements of languages, on ‘+ Universal Pho- 
netics.” 
IOWA, 

Professor Jesse Macy of Lowa College, who 
was obliged by a physical breakdown to take a 
year’s rest abroad, is again in Grinnell, and 
ready to resume his work in the chair of politi- 
cal science. 

MISSOURI. 

President Buck of the Baptist Female College 
at Lexington has declined the chair of natural 
sciences in the University of the State of Wash- 
ington, which was recently offered him. 


WISCONSIN. 


By arecent action of the school board Mr. 
If. O. R. Siefert, who has been assistant super- 
intendent for the last seven years, was elected 
superintendent of the Milwaukee public schools. 
ile took charge of the office on September 1. 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, B.L., B.Pd., for 
several years the teacher of methods and super- 
visor of practice teaching in the Whitewater 
state normal school, will take charge of the 
same department in the Milwaukee state normal 
next year. 

For a week from August 10, an institute for 
teachers was held at Milton. It was conducted 
by Professor George C. Shults of the White- 
water state normal school, assisted by Professor 
H. C. Buell of Janesville, and Professor W. J. 
Galbraith of the Whitewater normal school. 
The attendance reached nearly seventy. 

Miss Gertrude Webster of the Whitewater 
state normal school has resigned her position in 
the Darlington high school, to accept a position 
in the high school at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The week beginning August 17. an intensely 
interesting institute was held at Elkhorn. The 
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Educational Institutions. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 17th, Fall 
term begins September 17th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


FRANKLI COLLEGE NEW ATHENS, OHIO. 
N e 72d yr. Board, tuition, 
fur. room and books, 82,80 to $3 a wk: fotal cost, S140 ayr.; 
% courses; no saloons. Thorough, safe. Catalog tree, with 
plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 4ist Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PeErrce, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 





COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


mpue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. : 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 

JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 

Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
ATA for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. — 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAs8s. 
Ss For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


1TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MAss. 

s For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. Greexoven, Principal 





FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


4 \ 00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
G for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WiLNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WInsnip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
; 2 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 





subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
sugar only, 
healthful, 


and invigorating drink. 


with water and 


makes a delicious, 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the Jassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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enrollment reached 117, and many graded 

school teachers were in attendance. The insti- 

tute was conducted by Professor J. W. Living- 

ston of Sparta, assisted by Professor W. J. 

Galbraith of the Whitewater state normal 

school, and Professor H. C. Buell of Janesville. 
KANSAS. 

Dr. Oscar Chrisman of Indiana has accepted 
the chair of educational history in the Kansas 
state normal school. He is a graduate of the 
University of Jena, Germany. He had made a 
record in this country before going abroad, 
having graduated in the Indiana state normal 
school and the Indiana State University, and 
also taken two years of special study in Clark 
University at Worcester. His specialty has 
been child study, and he is credited by the dic- 
tionaries as first introducing the word ‘* paid- 
ology ”’ by his article in the Forum of Feb. 1894. 

KENTUCKY. 

The commissioner of education, in his report 
for 1891-92, has given interesting information 
in regard to educational progress in the South. 
The largely-endowed and finely-established in- 
stitutions of high standing are Johns Hopkins 
University, Vanderbilt University, Tulane Uni- 
versity, and the University of Texas. These 
are well attended, and, with the University of 
Virginia, are doing a great work. The same 
report gives the South credit for many lesser 
institutions, of sufficient merit to be classed 
among the colleges of the United States. Of 
these, Alabama has 8; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 
4; Georgia, 8; Kentucky, 13; North Carolina, 
11; South Carolina, 8; Tennessee, 22; Texas, 
11; Virginia, 8; West Virginia, 3; Louisiana, 
9; Mississippi, 6; Missouri, 27. Each has, 
besides, o.e or more ‘‘ colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,’’ endowed by act of con- 
gress, most of which also include a classical 
course of study. The Southern people have 
always valued education highly, and the above 
statistics show their greatly increased wealth 
and prosperity. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

The State University and the Leland Stanford 
University are both struggling with the problem 
involved in the proper accommodation of the 
hundreds of applicants for admission to the 


For Your Protection C ATAR RH 


we positively state that 
this remedy does not 
contain mercury or any 
other injurious drug. 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the Nasal Pas- 
sages, Allays Inflammation, 
Hleals the Sores, Protects 
the Membrane from colds, 


Restores the senses of 
Taste and Smell. - 


IT WILL CURE. COLD Uy HEA 


A particle is applied directly into the nostrils, and 
isagreeable. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail, 
A] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 








freshmen classes for the term about to open. 
President Kellogg of the State University says 
that there is barely room for all the students 
enrolled last year, and yet there are four or five 
hundred new students asking for admission. 
President Jordan of Stanford University has 
stated that, owing to the fact that the Stanford 
estate will not be settled for several years, it 
will be impossible to increase ‘the facilities at 
that university now; hence the necessity for 
restricting the enrollment to about eleven hun- 
dred, the number in attendance last year. With 
this object in view, the entrance examinations 
will be very rigid. President Kellogg also 
announces that a high standard of scholarship 
will be demanded of those seeking to enter the 
State University. : 
Among the changes at the State University 
will be the opening of a psycho-physical labora- 
tory in the department of philosophy, and the 
opening of an entirely new department of Ori- 
ental languages, which includes Chinese and 
Japanese. The endowment for the establish- 


'ment of this department was a gift of Edward 
|'Thompson of San Francisco, and although it 


was made nearly twenty years ago, it has just 
now become available. Dr. John Fryer, who 
has been in the imperial service for many years 
in China, and who is thoroughly familiar with 
both Chinese and Japanese literature, will 
occupy the chair. 

Professor Osterhout of Brown University has 
been elected to the position in the department 
of botany held by Professor M. A. Howe. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Le Conte has six months’ leave 
of absence, and is spending the time in the East 
and in Europe. 

Rev. Dr. Peter V. Veeder, one of the most 
distinguished Oriental scholars in the country, 
died August 1I at his home in Berkeley. Dr. 
Veeder served ten years in the University of 
Tokio, Japan, and took an active part in the 
wonderful transformation which has given to 
Japan a standing among enlightened nations. 
He retired from his important position some 
years ago, receiving when he did so the highest 
honors from the Mikado. Before engaging in 
educational work in Japan, Dr. Veeder was 
president of a college in San Francisco. 

WASHINGTON. 

Professor ©. C. Palmer has been elected 
principal of Ahtanum Academy, and accepts. 
He has as his associates Mrs. Palmer; Ernest 
Woodcock, a graduate of Whitman College, 
with a year of post-graduate work in Columbia 
College; and Miss Grace Cobleigh, who takes 
the music department. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

In the institution at Tuskegee, six hundred 
and fifty acres of land are cultivated by the 
colored students, which is made to pay the ex- 
penses of the boarding department. At the 
same time the students are taught the chemistry 
of the soil, the best methods of drainage, dairy- 
ing, the cultivation of fruit, the care of live- 
stock and tools, and the art of farming. This 
instruction is of great value to them, as most of 
them must depend upon agriculture for a living 
in the future. Friends of the institution have 
recently provided means for the erection of a 
large chapel on the grounds. The students 
have made the bricks for the building, sawed 
the timber, and will do the brick masonry, 
plastering, painting, carpentry work, tinning, 
slating, and make most of the furniture. Prac- 
tically, the chapel will be built and furnished by 
the students. The young women students make, 
mend, and launder the clothing of the young 
men, and are thus taught important industries. 


GEORGIA, 

A colored teachers’ institute has asked the 
state authorities to provide them experts of 
their own race to instruct them instead of white 
teachers. They also object to Bill Arp’s 
‘* School History of Georgia” as abounding in 
untrue statements about the negro race. They 
ask for a fair book written by an impartial or a 
colored author. They complain that while the 
negro children constitute about forty-eight per 
cent. of the school population, only thirty per 
cent. of the total income is expended for them, 
and their teachers are very poorly paid. 


TERRITORIES. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Choctaw City has voted bonds and will build 
a new schoolhouse. 

Professor Ware wags reélected principal of 
the east side normal schools. 

Professor Miller, formerly of Blackwell, has 
been selected superintendent of the Shawnee 
schools. ‘ 

Professor Rust has been reélected principal 
of the Yukon schools, and Mrs. Rust selected 
as one of the Oklahoma City teachers. 

One hundred and forty-five teachers enrolled 
in the Oklahoma county institutes,—110 in the 
white and 35 in the.colored institute. 

The Choctaw Normal and Industrial College 
at Choctaw City is starting under very favorable 
conditions. They have already twenty-six pu- 
pils, with accommodations for 100. <A $5,000 
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dormitory is contemplated. 
Professor J. F. Paxton of Columbia, Mo., 
formerly adjunct professor of ancient languages 


}in the State University of Missouri. has been 


elected to the chair of Latin and Greek at the 
University of Oklahoma. 





The ancient story-tellers, no doubt, be- 
lieved the infant Hercules inherited his 
wonderful snake-strangling powers from his 
father, but modern science shows that a 
baby’s strength depends largely on the 
mother’s health at the time the baby is 
born. 

To bestow a strong and rugged constitu- 
tion on her little one, a prospective mother 
should fortify her own health and strength 
with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
is the most wonderful health builder ever 
devised for women. It imparts elasticity 
and endurance to the special organism, 
and gives power and tone to the entire 
constitution. 

Taken early during the expectant period, 
it cuables her to meet her time of trial with 
a strong body and cheerful mind. It short- 
ens confinement; relieves labor of all its 
danger and most of its pain, and promotes 
the secretion of healthy nourishment for 
the child. 

There is no other medicine equal to it in 
nerve-building power. It is the only rem- 
edy of its kind prepared by a regular- 
ly graduated, experienced physician. No 
woman should risk her health by resort- 
ing to any preparation compounded by a 
mere nurse or other unscientific, unedu- 
cated person. 

Women would save themselves and their 
families from much unnecessary sickness 
by obtaining and reading a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s free book, ‘‘’The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,’’ a thousand - page 
volume, explaining human physiology in 
clear and interesting language, and giving 
many suggestions and receipts for home- 
treatment of common ailments; with over 
three hundred illustrations and colored 
plates. It will be sent absolutely free on 
receipt of twenty-one cents in one-cent 
stamps to pay the cost of mailing oly. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
If a handsome cloth-bound embossed bind- 
ing is desired, send ten cents extra, (thirty- 
one cents in all) to pay the additional 
expense of this handsome cover. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The September Ladies’ Home Journal 
opens with an interesting paper on ‘ The Per- 
sonal Side of Dickens,” in which Stephen Fiske 





writes of the famous author at home and as a 
host. A feature of much interest is the last 
letter written by the late Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
reproduced in fac-simile. Biographical sketches 
of the daughters of George William Curtis, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Charles Kingsley, and 
sketches also of Grace King, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, and Elizabeth W. Bellamy (all with por- 
traits), bring the readers into closer intimacy 
with ‘* Three Daughters of Famous Men,” and 
‘* Three Writers of the South.’”’” Ex-President 
Harrison writes in his ‘‘ This Country of Ours ” 
paper of the secretary of war, postmaster-gen- 
eral, and attorney-general, detailing concisely 
and instructively withthe duties of each. ‘The 
Young Man as a Citizen” is the title of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s paper. 


This offer is made, of course, « 


increase our lists by calling 
We suggest that you send 
without delay 


30 cents to us with the name. 
any subscriber to secure a larg 


Address 
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actment and enforcement of the ‘* Curfew Law.”’ 
| Mrs. Whitney’s letter to girls, ‘‘ What am I to 
do in the World?” and one of Mr. Burdette’s 
‘humorous teachings, ‘‘ Marketable Men and 
Women,” are features of special interest. Phil- 
delphia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
$1.00 a year,iO cents a copy. 


—The Catholic World Magazine for Septem- 
| ber devotes much space to discussions of the 
/monetary questions, and R. J. Mahon treats of 
the ethical side of the problem. ‘‘York Minster 
and its Associations,” by J. Arthur Floyd, is 
| one of the illustrated articles, and it is a very 
| interesting and instructive one. The coming 
| great centenary in France is the subject of an 
|illustrated paper by John J. O’Shea. The book 
reviews for September form one of its strongest 
features. The Columbian Reading Union is 
unusually attractive in this number because of 
the notice of the Plattsburgh summer school 
embraced in the reports of proceedings, as well 
as other matters of high literary interest. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25cents. New York: 
P. O. box 2, station G. 
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—Few magazines of the month contain so 
uniformly well-written and entertaining articles 
as does the September Chautauquan. Its 
editor is to be congratulated upon his choice of 


topics and contributors. Of intense practical 
interest is the article on ‘‘ Different Forms of the 
Ballot,’?’ by Lee J. Vance. A masterly paper 
on ‘* The New Congressional Library ” appears 
under the authorship of E. A. Hempstead. A 
comprehensive idea of the general plan and 
notable art features is given by the many beau- 
|tiful illustrations. In ‘*The City by the 
| Golden Gate,” George Hamlin Fitch understand- 
|ingly describes San Francisco, both as to 
| scenic features and municipal regulations, 
while the illustrations show representative men 
and women of the city. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. 
Flood, D.D. 





—The Forum for September has a paper by 
Andrew D. White entitled ‘‘Encouragements in 
the Present Crisis.”” Dr. White emphasizes the 
serious character of the crisis which confronts 
us, points out the anarchic and socialistic forces 


and tendencies which lie behind it, gives some 
parallels in history which reveal the dangers 
just now threatening us, but which also indicate 
jour means of meeting them,— a profoundly in- 
teresting article. In the same nnmber Mr. 
Issac L. Rice, under the significant title ‘“Thou 
Shalt Not Steal,’’ severely criticizes the Chicago 
platform and the utterances of its candidate. 
Mr. Clarence King treats of Cubain an article 
j} entitled ‘‘ Fire and Sword in Cuba.” Mr. J. J. 
Lalor gives the history of currency legislation 
in the United States, and proves it to be com- 
plicated and cumbersome. Price, $3.00 a year ; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York. 








MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Catholic World for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

St. Nicholas for September; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York: The Century Company. 

Godey’s Magazine for September ; terms, $1.00 a yea! 
New York. 

The Phrenological Journal for September ; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York: Fowler & Wells Company 

The Atlantic Monthly tor September; terms, $4." 





Edward W. Bok expresses | 
hearty endorsement of a more widespread en-! 


EK would call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that we are extending the circulation of the JouRNAL 
or EpucaTion, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 
the paper from Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, for 50 cents. 


not at present on our subscription books. 


Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to 
teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer and soliciting their orders. 
copies, subscription blanks, ete., and enter upon the canvass 


For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you 


send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
The Eclectic for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 




















Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Evolution of an Empire....................eeeees Parmele. Wm. Beverley Harison, N. Y. omen 
The Cee eI s Svc cccesccsrrvccvececcsese ace — Patriotic League, N. Y. — 
What Is an Honest Pre nee aeoe Fairplay. Lee & Shepard, Boston. $ .2 
The Eye and [8 Care.............ccseecccccncccssecees Allport. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 1.00 
Phe Bee ar MO MNNONON iss ccc ccescccdcesevscncecsocce Munro. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 40 
amor rg o* 3 ‘ : RT oRe ea paw dew 0h6%65ebdadbveveceks Frederic. 66 “6 “6 $6 1.25 
southey’s Life o EE eee Miller [ed.}. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. ............... Teetan ted) sf "te a si : — 
THO Fae Me F655 0.000.808 0855080055 coos ovens Bayne Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.00 
WED: MERU EES 6055 4 obo s'n6ns citeys 4.0046 65 050%000050 Pool. “s “ as * 1.50 
rales of Fantasy and Fact. .............cccccssccceses Matthews “6 6 “ “6 1.25 
TUS Se IE 056: 56 nb cdey ere Uletecssicsporvecesde Keightley 66 “6 “6 6 1.50 
Camping in the Canadian Rockies.................... Wilcox, G. P. Putnams Sons, N. Y. 4.00 
The Hastings Chess Tournament Book............... — 6 06 “6 “6 “e 1.75 
How to See the Point and Place It..... ............65 Scott. 154 West 35th street, N. Y. 15 
Idiomata Linguae es cack sdake sab ooe= Cberane Mueller. Gerinan Pub. House, Clevel’d. 25 
History of the United States.................. cece eee Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.00 
rhe Republic of Childhood.................... Wiggin & Smith. 6 “ “ “ 1.00 
A VALUABLE REPORT FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS. 


U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 





— Passenger —‘‘ Say, captain, how far are 

Mr. Ford A. Carpenter, in charge of United | ¥® still from land? " Captain — “About two 
States Weather Bureau at Carson City, Nev., nautical miles.” Passenger —‘‘ But we cannot 
writes: ‘* The Rochester (stove-pipe) Radiator | 8&® land anywhere. In what direction does wt 
is giving excellent satisfaction—a perfect circu-| lie?” Captain — “ Straight below us ! 
Jation of warm air in the entire room, I have 
several Weather Bureau thermometers placed AFFIDAVITS as to personal character may be 
in various parts of the room, which is heated by | necessary to allay suspicion or to attract the 
a small stove and the Rochester Radiator, and simple - minded : but what has the manufac- 
it is remarkable how quickly and how uniformly | turer’s private character to do with the efficacy 
the temperature rises.’’ Any one interested in| of his so-called “cure”? Ely’s Cream Balm 
economical house heating may obtain some val- | depends solely upon its reputation of years as a 
uable information free by sending address to| successful cure for catarrh in all its stages. It 
Rochester Radiator Company, 58 Furnace street, | is absolutely free from mercury or any other 
Rochester, N. Y. |drug injurious to the system. Being applied 
directly to the diseased membrane, it affords in 
stantaneous relief and will effect a perfect cure 
of catarrh. 











—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 





Paper. -0st-office. ° y p ’ 
huaniogs trecher tare eae se ee scsi, Hee, — Miss New Woman — ‘No; I don't want 
Annee Scent Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. jany.”  Pedlex — ‘‘ But, madame, this article 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. “ :elli i sthing th: re >ms 
Scenes gw gga lal New York. N. Y. that Iam selling is something that no gentleman 
OTe .... Boston, Mass. can afford to be without. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. — 

Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. ” 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. Mrs. WINSLOW s “Soornine Syrup” has 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. | been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 

















an nye carer > Monthly coccces Meeeenag Ohio, children while Teething, with perfect success. 
Slow sf ew 0 syle oe oo It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il], | Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
pe weed | tine hl Soha alebade hina: ecg Bf arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
School Education................. Minneapolis, Minn. | 8ale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
School Joursal 7s eaeaeeaaen New York, N.Y. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Texas School Journal............. ustin, Texas. 7 . 
Teacher’s Institute............... New York, N. Y. Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. lw 
Western — ne pets = pveeeeteat Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. —‘*What an attractive figure that young 
Educational News.. .. .. Newark, Del. — aon oe oe a | egies. 
lows Seheeie.rre baeebes ‘Des Moines, Ia. Miss Millions has?” ‘+ Yes; I think there are 
Interstate Review. ............... Danville, Ill. six ciphers to it.”’ 

Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. Y. 

Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. = = SE RECT EEE CREST RP EAE 
Pacific Educational Journal...... San Francisco, Cal. 

Feachers’ WOFIG............20+00 New York, N. Y. SGCSVSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSPp 
ery err Milwaukee, Wis. ¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find ¢ 

| . it a great convenience to go right over to ’ 
’ 
ee | © The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
-- am afraid,” said the young man who is 6 Seentn Ae. Ghet end G66 tn 
° re . . | our ve. “fs 

candidly critical, ** that there 18 some foreign 6 eum Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. r) 
substance in this coffee.” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied Central for shopping and theatres. 
Mrs. Hashen; ‘that remark shows that you | Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 
have the palate of a connoisseur. The coffee| @ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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U P or down? Which way are you moving, professionally ? Are you looked upon asa more desirable 
teacher to-day than you were five years ago? That is a question every teacher should ask one’s self 
now and then, for the moment you begin to drift you are losing ground. There is no standing still in 


;| teaching. You may be getting the same salary you were five years ago, and you may be sure of it for five 


years more, and yet be losing ground every day. There are multitudes of teachers who are professionally 
petrifying—we wish there were a word that meant, exact to say they were becoming wooden, mere 
rather, turning into wood, for it would be more OR automatons, doing their work in a perfunctory 
way, with every year less elasticity, less vigor, less usefulness to themselves or to any one else, For a while 
they will run along with the machine, and get their yay every month; but by and by it will be discovered 
that they are dead weight, and they will be dropped. Jt is not always an inherent fault in the teacher. 
Different surroundings, a new environment, a change of conditions, may start the sluggish professional 


blood into new circulation. If you need to move, you can do it best through an Agency. 
Ask yourseif, Am I going up or i : DOWN P 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


for Western Posittous tetzast Wate” deo 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M rer. 
OBTEN 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
MER AN : : i] Introduces to Colleges, 
ic , > TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Saaaities 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 














Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 





Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. > a ee _ .  _ Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 














SCTSTSSSSSSSSSSS SSESSSssessessssssssesesesesess 
@ Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


¢ ’ in every part of the country. $ 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 
Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 6 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | PREACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
™ Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 

; iti > i Established 1880, 

for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other states. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. | K. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

| 








150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 





—_—<— $$ . _—- PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
American Teachers’ Bureau. wissuire TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted, } Ath ycar, ST. Louis, Mo. . 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 


the Southern States, with all ats c.ce- 





the SoutH. School established 25 
lent equipments and good-will. The years ago; very prosperous; has a 
only reason for desiring to sell 48 the wide reputation. Death of owner 
Principal’s determination to change has necessitates sale. 

business. Apply to 
SE ee eae WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ; 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


ceee ‘4 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 1§ cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, . . « + 3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass 
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Webster’s International 
The One Great Standard Authority, e e 
Dictionary 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court, 
IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OP THE UNABRIDGED, 
The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of materia] for boastful 
and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a 
work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor 
and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 

Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 






















Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 EK, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


MILTOM BRADLAYT CL, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. ¥ ; 

As you probably know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and primary schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. : 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all who care for progress to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firm a hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries, ; 

There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is 
articularly useful to those primary teachers who have not hada kindergarten training and yet desire to 
ntroduce some of the new methods into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we analnoute. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


REPORT CARDS ano CLASS BOOKS. 


EPORT CARDS ARE GREAT TROUBLE-KILLERS and great incentives to 
good school work, promptness, regular attendance, and good deportment. We have 
nearly a dozen varieties, from 50 cents per hundred upward. We mention two specially 
valuable ones, offered this year for the first time. 
VAUGHN’S.REPORT BOOK shows for one school year standing in each branch studied, 











attendance, etc. — all with one writing of name. Also promotions, roll of honor, etc. It is the 
best arranged of any issued. Price, 3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen, 
QUANTRELL’S REPORT AND GRADE CARD, for use of teachers only. An en- 


tirely new system; positively the simplest and easiest. The Dot Marking System. By pasting 
two term-slips, one card will record the daily recitations and monthly average of two classes of 
30 pupils each for ten months, and costs only 6 cents. 

Samples of all of our Report Cards, except the last one mentioned — a dozen or so — sent 
on request. 

QUANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK, with Negative Marking System, is just the 
thing to quicken your pupils’ interest in school work, as they like to know that credit will be given 
when they work hard and get a perfect lesson Contains space for recording 71,600 recitations. 
May be carried in the pocket, or will do for desk use. Price, 30 cents. 

MASON’S SCHOOL ATTENDANCE RECORD CHART. A practical, common 
sense way of showing to every pupil and patron at a glance, at all times, the comparative attend- 
ance of every pupilin the room. It hangs on the wall, so that all may see it. Price, 50 cents; 
three for $1.00. 

NEXT MONTH we wiil advertise school SINGING 
Music Books for school will be sent on request. 

If you do not have our Catalogue of Helps for Teachers, Supplementary Reading, 
Stencils, and similar goods, send for it at once. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS, Circulars of a host of 





Tuition An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
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Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 

to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
and Revised Edition. By CLaRaABEL GILMAN. Boards. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
Children. 
tions, often in their own language; 


New 
Fully illustrated. 


Each“ lesson” is in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s observa- 
the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher to 


establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author’s aim, 





School 
Books 
W Of all 


5,200 
Titles. 


Newest and Completest Catalogue ever 
Published 

New and Second-Hand School Books 

Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 

To be obtained free only fro 
















School Book Sellers | 
Wholesale & Retail |) 





4 Cooper Institute | | 


New York City 


Arthur Hinds 
iii & Company 









Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- 
h, French, German | 










Publishers. 


ey 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


149A Tremont St., 
ksoston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 

43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., 


ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 























Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 

A. 
Cloth. 
Price, 
5O cents. 


WINSHIP. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Wante Teachers who are willing to devote a 

9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 









FOR 


Students of Music 


The following are standard works which 
have assisted thousands of students in the 
study of music. Each volume covers thor- 
oughly its special field, and, therefore, needs 
no description. The entore list should be 
in the hands of every student of music, 











Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music | 
Cloth, %5.00, 


Ritter’s Students’ History of Music 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Musical Terms 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, #1.25. 


Young People’s Illustrated History 
of Music 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Adams 5,000 Musical Gems 


Boards, 75 cents. 


Stainer & Barrett’s Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 


Illustrated, Boards, %2.50. 


Curiosities of Music 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Singing Methods 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Rand’s Practical Method of Singing 


Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


Science and Art of Music 
An invaluable book of reference. 
Cloth, %1.50. 


Appendix, 50 cents. 


Cloth, $3.00. 


305 pages. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Complete catalogue of sheet~musie pub- 
lications and choice music collections sent 
Sree on request. Any musical work published 
throughout the world can be purchased of us 
at shortest notice and lowest cost. 





Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., - - Boston. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. 



























“UNCLE SAM ”’ 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill pesitions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, ete., FREE if you mention th« 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 





Anency Dent... N. FE. PUR. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boaton. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





F. 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cents, 


By JAMES 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


= " 


By JAMES 


Paper. ° 

Contains nearly 1300 problems 

Brokerage, Simple and Compoun 

The problems given offer all 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


WILuIs, Instructor in English Grammar. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Anal 


By JAMEs F. Wituts. This book has already met with a very large sale. 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 
become skillful and interested, — ready 


Short Proce 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


in Commercial 
d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increas: 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acc 


A concise and comprehensive arrange 


juire facility and skill in applying 
Paper ; 


ysis. 
It is inval 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


ss Series. 


BE. WILLIS. 


Price, 25 cents. 
Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subsription free. : 


2 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 3 Somerset St,, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 





Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


















